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A? CHAIN for railway ser- 

vice and for surety——surety 
always wherever used, such the 
mission fulfilled in railway work 
by ACCO, the chain of strength 
and safety. 


ACCO CHAIN for big jobs and 
for lesser ones—for a job like 
this or to secure the seal pin to 
railway box cars. For use with 
cranes and derricks, chain for 


car brake, for drop doors, for safety should a coupler part, to operate conductors’ valves 
should danger threaten. 


In fact, ACCO CHAIN for every railway need—ACCO, the chain of the most perfect 
uniformity of quality. Chain in which every link is tested to withstand far greater strain 
than service will ever impose. Chain which means saving of trouble, of lives and of 
dollars. In short—chain which stands the strain which must be placed on chain in 
railway service. 

For ACCO is more than the chain of strength, it is the chain of reserve strength, which 
means wherever the Factor of Safety is considered no other chain can be considered. 


- @ 
American Chain Company, Inc., U.S. A. 
IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Offices: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
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[The management of a certain small railroad operating in a 
territory exposed to unusually rigorous winters was recently 


confronted with a considerable in- 

The crease in the cost of locomotive fuel 
Blindness due to an unavoidable increase in the 
of Virtue contract price of coal at the mines. 


The management appreciated the ne- 
for economies. that would tend to counteract this in- 
crease in the cost of fuel and at once instructed that all fuel 
supervisors and other officers, whose salaries were charged 
to the fuel account, be laid off. It would be difficult to cite 
a more flagrant exposition of the want of plain common 
sense, and the total absence of a consistent and constructive 
attitude toward the whole fuel problem that has character- 
ized the conduct of many railroads during a period in which 
the cost of locomotive fuel has doubled and tripled. If the 
management of this particular railroad believes that a fuel 
supervisor cannot save enough coal to pay his salary, why 
did they pension these men for months preceding the rise 
in the price of coal? There are many fuel supervisors who 
are not applying themselves to the extent to which they are 
capable but in nine cases out of ten this is due to the absence 
of a definite objective, the lack of organized supervision 
under competent direction and failure on the part of the 
management to exercise a constructive and consistent policy 
toward the fuel problem. 


cessity 


In our last issue we referred to the use of motor trucks for 


the handling of less than carload freight in interchange 
between railroads as a means of re- 

Motor Cars in  lieving congestion on the tracks in 
Trap Car terminals. Closely related to this is the 
Service handling of freight between outlying 
freight stations and central points of 

assembly. In almost all of the larger cities, it is the practice 


for a railway to maintain freight stations to serve local indus- 
trial areas. The tonnage received at these individual stations 
is seldom sufficient to enable cars to be loaded direct for 
many points. To secure satisfactory loading of cars it is 
therefore the common practice to move this freight in trap 
cars to a central freight station or transfer platform where 
it is consolidated with that from other stations into full cars 
for movement to destination. While the movement of these 
cars is confined to the individual railroad and is not, there- 
fore, as serious a burden on a terminal as interchange freight 
which must necessarily move over two or more railways, it 
nevertheless constitutes a tax on terminal capacity, a capacity 
which frequently cannot be increased except at very heavy 
expenditure. As in the handling of interchange, the motor 
truck has demonstrated its practicability for the movement of 
freight of this character at Cincinnati, where it has been 
given a thorough trial for more than three vears. Here it 
has not only reduced the cost of transportation of this freight 
but has so greatly expedited its movement that a large part 
of the business received at outlying freight stations during 
the day is delivered at the paint of concentration in time for 
forwarding the same day, a thing impossible with trap car 
service. That this methed can be used elsewhere with equal 
advantage is self-evident. At the present time when the need 
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for increased terminal capacity is so generally realized, tak- 
ing terminal traffic off the rails offers a certain limited source 
of relief which warrants careful consideration. 


The Railway Age’s monthly tables of revenues and expenses 
appearing on another page of this issue are shown in a form 
differing considerably from that used 
Revenues in the past. The changes made are 
and so great that a brief explanation is in 
Expenses order concerning what has been done 
and the reasons therefor. Under the 
new arrangement the figures for the month and the cumula- 
tive figures for the year including the month in question are 
now shown together instead of in a separate table. An effort 
has also been made to show the roads by systems rather than 
in merely alphabetical order. Some changes have also been 
made in the figures which will be shown in the table. There 
are 15 columns, as there were formerly. The first twelve of 
these 15 have not been changed. The last three, however, 
are different. They are now respectively the operating in- 
come (net after taxes), the net railway operating income 
(net after rentals) and the increase or decrease from last year 
of net railway operating income. The column of taxes has 
had to be omitted because typographical considerations do 
not permit of the inclusion of more than 15 columns. It is 
believed that the new arrangement whereby the monthly and 
cumulative figures are shown together and the carriers re- 
porting are shown by systems will make the tables more 
convenient for the uses to which they are put by so many 
of our readers. The changes in the columns shown are, of 
course, explained by the fact that thereby the tables show in 
better form the information that is contained in the monthly 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission. More par- 
ticularly, the change is advisable because the tables will 
henceforth show the net railway operating income which is 
given an entirely new importance by the terms of the Trans- 
portation Act. 


“Scarcely a railroad purchasing agent in the United States 
can see over the tops of the piles of requirements on his desk, 
which sooner or later must be turned 

Psychology of jnto substantial orders for materials 
the Purchasing which are necessary for railroad opera- 
Agent tion But little business is being 
handed out. Psychology among rail- 
same as in any other field.” The New 
York Times from which the above is quoted comments fur- 
ther as follows: “You probably refused to pay your tailor 
$125 for a suit of clothes six months ago and last week when 
he offered to make the same suit for $65 you refused to order 
it because you figured that he will eventually cut his. price 
still lower. It’s the same thing with railroads. Purchasing 
agents are not buying because they feel that lower prices will 
come.”’ Psychology among railroad buyers may be the same 
but the situation with the railroads differs radically from 
any other industry. The railroads are the largest users of 
materials and a concerted buying movement on the part of the 
railroads is in itself a tremendous market factor that must 


road buyers is the 
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be reckoned with. ‘There are certain physical improvements 
which must obviously be effected if the railroads are to deal 
effectively and efficiently with the traffic that will surely come 
with a revival in business activity. Purchases which are not 
made now must be made later and if the railroads act in 
unison it is not at all certain that in the long run this post- 
ponement will result in lower prices. The railroad purchas- 
ing agent knows when the railroad should buy and increase 
its stock of materials but his recommendations are not always 
followed and not unfrequently the credit situation of individ- 
ual carriers has restrained purchases at the very time they 
should be made. Generally, however, the railroads have 
lacked a fixed policy with respect to expenditures designed 
toward achieving maximum efficiency and capacity. Failure 
or inability to make substantial purchases during periods of 
business depression and eagerness to accumulate large stocks 
of material when business was booming has proved an ex- 
pensive practice. No result from the recent constructive leg- 
islation is more to be desired than a degree of financial sta- 
bility that will enable the railroads to elect an even trend 
of expenditures for physical improvements. No single factor 
would have a more pronounced effect toward stabilizing the 
business of this country and nothing would reflect more credit 
upon the railroads or bring them greater prosperity. 


Why the Railways 
Are Not Buying Now 


N AN EDITORIAL in its last issue the Railway Age presented 
| some of the reasons why it is desirable that the railways 
should now be buying the normal amounts of equipment and 
supplies. The question of the future of prices is, however, 
one which is uppermost at the present time in the minds of 
buvers of all kinds of things, including railway purchasing 
agents and executive officers. 

It is essential before one person can sell a thing and 
another can buy it that they shall agree upon the price to 
be offered and accepted. One of the principal reasons why 
the railways are not making their normal purchases now is 
that they believe the prices of most things they want to buy 
are too high, and that sooner or later they are bound to be 
reduced. Before extensive buying by the railways can be 
expected to be renewed the railway equipment and supply 
companies will have either to reduce present prices or con- 
vince railway officers that purchases ought to be made at 
present prices. 

Che attitude of many railway executives regarding this 
matter is indicated by letters which the Railway Age recently 
has received from several presidents and vice-presidents. The 
president of a western railway who was asked to give us 
his budget figures for the year 1920 sent them to us, but at 
the same time said in his letter: 

“A thought has occurred to me in connection with your 
plan of publication and that is whether or not, if you are 
able to show that the railroads are going to purchase several 
hundred thousand freight cars and several thousand loco- 
motives, it would be an inducement to the equipment com- 
panies to advance their prices before orders are placed. If 
this should occur, of course, we would possibly reduce very 
largely our equipment purchases, or defer them altogether.” 

The president of an eastern railroad said recently in a 
letter to this paper: 

“Who has the nerve to buy a thousand freight cars at 
$3,200 to $3,500 a car, or locomotives at $55,000 to $70,000. 
or undertake large construction jobs with an eight-hour day 
program and existing rates of wages for artisans, mechanics 
and laborers? Who will build extensions to railroads with 
steel at $55.00 to $57.00 a ton? Frankly, I shall hesitate 
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and consider most carefully before plunging ahead, when I 
feel morally certain that within sight ahead of us there will 
be prices and conditions more attractive.” 

The president from whom the foregoing is quoted had 
said in an earlier part of his letter: “It is an absolutely 
100 per cent statement when I say that all railroads are not 
only willing, but anxious, to go ahead with construction and 
purchase of additional equipment, and the extension of 
terminals and the erection of adequate facilities.” 

The executive head of a large railway in the south has 
written us as follows: 

“The present prices for equipment’ of all classes are, in 
my opinion, quite excessive and unless material reductions 
are brought about we may not be able to increase our owner- 
ship on the scale now in contemplation. Moreover, I am 
somewhat fearful that any public announcement of our plans 
with respect to the purchase or construction of additional 
locomotives and cars in advance of the negotiation of neces- 
sary contracts would tend to unduly inflate the equipment 
market. We have some very pretentious ideas as to addi- 
tional equipment, but I am afraid that we shall be obliged 
to go rather slowly.” 

The letters from which the above extracts are quoted were 
all written by officers of railway companies which solely 
from a financial standpoint would be able in the immediate 
future to make purchases in normal amounts, and which, if 
they refrain from doing so, will be influenced chiefly by the 
consideration of prices. The letters were not written for 
publication or to influence the market. They unquestionably 
express the actual views of other writers. 

We have recently heard the question frequently asked by 
men in the railway equipment and supply business as to 
why the railways are not now buying at the normal rate. 
The letters from which we have quoted doubtless give the 
principal answer. 

It is for the railway equipment and supply manufacturers 
to determine the prices at which they can afford to sell. It is 
for the railway companies to determine the prices at which 
they can afford to buy. It would promote the welfare of both 
of them, and of the country as a whole, if they would soon 
get together on a basis which would be satisfactory and 
reasonable for both. It is hardly exaggerating to say that in 
the railway field, as in many other fields of business, the 
sellers and buyers of many commodities are practically dead- 
locked. It is hardly probable that in this or any other field 
the deadlock will be broken as long as either side waits for 
the other to make all the concessions. 


Where the Money Is Going 


7 RAILWAYS HANDLED more freight in October than 

in any previous month in their history. They 
should have had in that month a net operating income of 
$113,000,000 for that month to have contributed its share 
toward an annual return of 6 per cent. The statistics thus 
far compiled indicate that the Class I railways earned only 
about $83,000,000 net return. This was 25 to 30 per cent 
less than the amount expected. 

The reason why the net return expected was not earned is 
apparent upon the face of the figures. It was not because 
the total earnings were less than was anticipated, but be- 
cause the operating expenses were greater than was an- 
ticipated. The operating efficiency of the roads has been 
in many respects greatly increased within recent months, and 
was at its height in September and October. The average 
miles traveled by each freight car, the average load per 
freight car and the average tons pér train in those months 
broke all records. Why, in spite of these facts, were the 
operating expenses so high? 
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No detailed statistics of operating expenses in October 
are available, but some detailed statistics of expenses in 
September are available, and they throw much light on the 
situation. The three large classes of operating expenses are 
those for maintenance of way and structures, maintenance 
of equipment and transportation. ‘The expenses for main- 
tenance of way in September were 38 per cent greater than 
in the same month of last year; the expenses for maintenance 
of equipment 7 per cent greater, and the expenses for trans- 
portation 37 per cent greater. These figures show that large 
increases in expenses have occurred in every department. 
The expenditures for maintenance of equipment were sharply 
reduced in September by an actual reduction of work. If 
this had not been done they would have shown a much larger 
increase. In the first nine months of the current year they 
were 30 per cent greater than in the first nine months cf 
last year. 

It is impossible with the data available to analyze any of 
the increases in expenses except those for transportation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has compiled data 
regarding the increases in most of the important costs that 
enter into transportation expenses. Since transportation ex- 
penses constituted in September almost exactly one-half of 
the total operating expenses, the commission’s statistics re- 
garding the various items of transportation expenses merit 
careful study. This is especially true of those regarding the 
cost of transporting freight. The unit costs given by the 
commission are those for locomotive repairs, wages of en- 
ginemen, fuel, other locomotive and train supplies, engine 
house expenses, and wages of trainmen. These items for 
each freight train mile totaled in September, 1919, $1.60, 
while in September, 1920, they totaled $2.10, an increase 
of over 31 per cent. For each freight train that was moved 
one mile in September, 1919, the cost of locomotive repairs 
was 43.6 cents, while in 1920 it was 50.8 cents, an increase 
of 14 per cent. This accounted for approximately $6,300,- 
000 of the increase in transportation expenses. 

The increase in the wages of enginemen per freight train 
mile was from 23.3 cents to 31.5 cents, or 35 per cent. This 
accounted for over $5,000,000 of the increase in transporta- 
tion expenses. The increase in the cost of fuel per freight 
train mile was from 45 cents to 65 cents, or 45 per cent, aid 
accounted for over $12,150,000 of the increase in transporta- 
tion expenses. This advance in the cost of fuel per train 
mile was entirely due to an advance in the average price of 
coal. The average price per net ton paid in September, 
1919, was $3.10, while in 1920 it was $4.54, an advance of 
46 per cent. Trainmen’s wages per freight train mile in 
September, 1919, were 26.6 cents, and in September, 1920, 
37.6 cents, an increase of 41 per cent. This accounts for 
more than $6,700,000 of the increase in transportation 
expenses. 

The foregoing figures do not include all the items that 
enter into the cost of moving freight trains and do not in- 
clude any of the costs of moving passenger trains. The 
items mentioned do, however, account for over $30,000,000 
of the $69,000,000 increase in total transportation expenses 
which occurred in September. They will indicate to any- 
bedy who is used to studying statistics regarding railway 
expenses the difficulty of the problem with which railway 
officers are confronted. Very much the largest item-of in- 
creased transportation expenses is that for fuel. It seems 
fair to assume that the average cost of coal per ton will in 
future months decline substantially, but railway officers 
cannot control coal prices. The increases of 35 per cent per 
freight train mile in the wages of enginemen and of 41 
per cent in the wages of train men are due not merely to the 
large advance in wages granted to these and other employees 
by the Railroad Labor Board last July, but also to the 
“nunitive overtime” granted by the Railroad Administration 
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to employees in freight train service. The labor cost of 
moving a freight train one mile cannot be materially reduced 
without either reducing the wages of the train service em- 
ployees or increasing the average speed the trains are 
moved, and while punitive overtime gives the management 
an incentive to get trains over the road in a shorter time, it 
affords to employees an incentive to get them over the road 
in a longer time. 

In spite of the obstacles in the way, it is evident that rail- 
Way expenses must be reduced and reduced greatly. One 
of the largest items of expense which must be reduced is the 
cost of fuel. The roads are failing at the rate of $25,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000 a month to earn their estimated net re- 
turn. A very large part if not most of this failure is due 
to the fact that fuel is costing them much more than was 
estimated at the time the statistics on which they based their 
application for advances in rates were made up. Fuel 
prices already are declining, but there is need for much 
greater efforts to economize in the use of fuel by better 
supervision and by the more extensive use of fuel-saving 
devices. There must be secured a greater increase in the 
efficiency of labor. This also must be obtained by better 
supervision and by the more extensive use of labor saving 
devices and machinery in all departments. 

One of the most important things that should be done is 
to keep up the heavy loading of cars. This can be done 
only if the co-operation of shippers can be secured. It can 
be secured if shippers can be made to understand what 
heavy loading means to them in the cost of transportation. 
The progress which has been made and the results which 
have been obtained in increasing the average loading of 
cars within recent years are remarkable. In the year 1915 
the average number of tons hauled per train was 47414 
tons, while in September, 1920, it was 767 tons, an increase 
of 61 per cent. This increase in tons per train was mainly 
due to the increase in the number of tons per car. The 
average number of cars per freight train in 1915 was 34, 
while in September, 1920, it was 39, an increase of 15 per 
cent. The average number of tons per loaded car in 1915 
was 21.2, while in September, 1920, it was 30.1, an increase 
of 40 per cent. What did it mean to the raitways, and 
through them to the shippers, to secure these increases in 
the average load per car and per train? With an average 
train load of 767 tons, the railways ran 53,017,000 freight 
trains one mile in September to handle the business of that 
month. If they had had only the average carload and train 
load of 1915 they would have had to have run in order to 
have handled the freight business of that month an addi- 
tional 32,654,233 freight trains one mile. 

As we have shown, the cost of locomotive repairs, wages 
of enginemen, fuel and wages of train men amounted in 
September to $2.10 for each freight train run one mile. 
Therefore, if the railways in September had run 32,654,333 
more freight trains one mile, as they would have had to do if 
they had had only the average carload and train load of 1915. 
locomotive repairs, wages of enginemen, fuel, and train- 
men’s wages in freight service alone would have cost $68,- 
639,200, more than they actually did. Furthermore, the 
running of 33,000,000 additional trains one mile would have 
caused enormously greater costs for maintenance of way and 
structures, maintenance of equipment and return upon in- 
vestment in the additional facilities that would have been 
required. 

The unprecedentedly large car loads and train loads in 
which the railways recently havé been handling freight have 
been saving them, and through them the shippers and the 


* public, literally hundreds of millions of dollars a month, 


and there ought to be exerted the utmost effort and co-opera- 
tien by the railways and shippers to maintain and increase 
them. 











Letters to the Editor 
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Increasing Car Loading of Mutual 
Interest to Shipper and Railway 


Ciricaco. 
To THE Eprror: 

Maximum loading of freight cars is so desirable a factor 
in increasing transportation facilities that shippers should be 
only too glad to co-operate with the railroads. They are 
doing it now. From February to August of this year, the 
average loading of freight cars increased from 28.3 tons to 
29.8 tons or 1'4 tons a car. As a result of this co-operation 
on the part of shippers, there was a gain of carrying capacity 
equal to 112,500 cars— a necessary achievement in view of 
the fact that last year developed an increased shortage of 
100,000 freight cars due to the fact that something like 135,- 
000 old cars were scrapped and approximately only 35,000 
new cars were constructed. 

The return of the railroads to the management of the ca- 
pable railroad men who made such a success of their op- 
eration before the war, has been marked by a gratifying 
measure of efficiency. Shippers and railroad executives have 
pulled together. They will continue to work in harmony 
just as long as each side thinks it is being treated fairly. 
The railroads want adequate compensation for carrying 
freight; the shippers feel that in return for the increased 
compensation the railroads have been accorded, they are en- 
titled to cheerful, expeditious service. 

In theory, cars should be loaded to their maximum ca- 
pacity, and, as has been stated, there has been an increase 
of 14% tons per car. There is a point in loading capacity, 
however, beyond which shippers should not be asked to go 
unless the railroads keep step with them. 

The additional tonnage carried by the freight cars of this 
country this year has been largely at the expense of the ship- 
pers, who,.in order to lead their cars heavier, have been 
obliged to supply a greater amount of dunnage. This dun- 
nage consists of timbers erected in cars to prevent loads from 
shifting. Sometimes it weighs from 3,000 to 4,000 Ib. Ship- 
pers are not only put to the expense of erecting this dunnage 
including the cost of the material which they never recover, 
hut they are actually obliged to pay for its transport. Sup- 
pose the dunnage should be erected in a car transporting steel 
products from Chicago to the Pacific Coast; the rate on this 
class of freight is something like $1.50 per 100 lb. so you 
can see that the shipper, in such an event, would be charged 
$60 freight for the transportation of dunnage erected to pre- 
vent the load from shifting and in order that the car might 
be loaded heavily to meet the wishes of the railroad and to 
prevent damage to the shipment. 

It seems to me that if the carriers wish to co-operate fully 
with the shippers, they will, of their own volition, put into 
effect a rule allowing shippers at least the free transport of 
this dunnage. Heavy loading of cars unquestionably results 
in damaged shipments due to shifting loads, in consequence 
of rough handling of the cars; this is indicated by the fact 
that the railroads in the last vear had something like $106,- 
000,000 loss, damage and theft claims growing out of freight 
transport. 

A rule allowing shippers .free transport of this dunnage 
would encourage heavier loading, especially at the present 
time when there is a tendency on the part of consumers to 
curtail their buying or at least to keep it within their actual 
and immediate needs on a declining market. The consignee 
does not want a heavily loaded car unless he has a ready 
market for the commodities, and he does not want to pay 
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freight charges on a shipment that may exceed his immediate 
needs unless there is some inducement. 

Shippers can co-operate effectually with the railroads in 
the matter of heavier car loading by making their trade units 
correspond to the capacity of the cars. I understand that this 
has been done with cement and a number of other commodi- 
ties. The trade unit in cement shipments has been made 
144 bbl. for a 50,000 Ib. capacity car; 173 bbl. for a 60,000 
lb. capacity car; 231 bbl. for an 80,000 Ib. capacity car, 
and 289 bbl. for a 100,000 lb. capacity car. The establish- 
ment of this standard encourages loading cars to capacity. 
If this could be done with other commodities, it would be 
a great help to the railroads. It happens, however, that the 
railroad companies themselves are the heaviest offenders in 
their own purchases for they buy in trade units rather than 
in car units. 

The Railway Age is doing an important work in presenting 
this subject so that the railroad managers can obtain the 
viewpoint of shippers and if it can bring about the two re- 


forms mentioned, there will be increased loading of freight 
cars.. It is all a matter of education and co-operation. 
Joun M. GLENN, 
Secretary, Illinois Manufacturers Association 


Economies at Small Expenditures 


To THE Eptror: 

Because of the present money stringency and rather doubt- 
ful outlook for an improvement in the near future, the 
railroad managing officer is seeking the man with a new and 
successful method of handling railroad work that can be put 
into effect without the expenditure of a great deal of money. 
It does not take much thought on the part of any practical 
railroad employee to suggest an improved way of handling 
that branch of the railroad work in which he is experienced, 
by the expenditure of a large amount of money, but to work 
out and put into effect a method of handling the work which 
will give the same or better results and requires little or no 
expenditure of money, is something that requires study, seri- 
ous thought and practical experience in the work. 

Employees at staff meetings should be encouraged to make 
suggestions as to improved methods of handling their work. 
There are today a great many employees in train, engin 
and yard service and in clerical positions who have a colleg 
education and, consequently, have trained minds, and the) 
should be encouraged to use their training to advantage to 
themselves and to the benefit of the company they serve 
Officers should be careful to analyze every suggestion mad 
and not treat it lightly. Frequently the first thoughts of an 
employee are followed by other thoughts more valuable 
Every improved method of handling railroad work was sug 
gested by some one, and there are many more suggestions in 
the minds of the employees just as valuable, if they 
encouraged to work them out. 

Every railroad officer can recall to mind specific instances 
where a yardmaster, agent, warehouse foreman, roundhous 
foreman, in fact in almost every railroad position, a new 
man was installed and by improved methods the work was 
handled by the new man just as well and more economical] 
with only a slight change in methods and no expenditur 
of money. The railroad employees in the ranks today ar 
the railroad officers of tomorrow. Endeavor to inspire them 
with a spirit of honor, confidence and loyalty to their officers, 
fellow employees and the company they serve, and the eco 
nomic methods will come through the feeling that they are 
employees of the best railroad in the land and that the 
company’s interest is their interest. 


are 


H. L. REeEp, 


General Superintendent, Rock Island Lines 



































After the Flow Stopped. The Shovel at the Right Is Casting to the One in the Center 


How Railroad Forces Met a Serious Emergency 


Well Organized Plan of Attack Enables Pennsylvania to Use 
Large Plant to Overcome Slide 


FIER SPENDING the entire month of November in fight- 
A ing a most remarkable landslide that threatened to 

cut its Pittsburgh-New York line in two, the Penn- 
sylvania has restored to operation all of the eight tracks 
which had been buried under a great mass of earth. <A 
study of the situation indicates the possibility of a recur- 
rence of trouble at the same site at any time, but under con- 
ditions so modified that the same spectacular results or 
serious consequences are essentially precluded. This note- 
worthy slide, which occurred on terminal tracks about one 
mile east of the Union Station at Pittsburgh, was described 
in the Railway Age of December 10, page 1029, where the 
primary causes of the difficulty and the manner of overcom- 
ing them were discussed. Information subsequently available 
throws more light on the conditions responsible for this acci- 
dent and also permits of a more detailed account of the 
organization and methods instituted in marshalling a most 
extraordinary force of earth moving equipment in ‘a small 
operating area. Not the least among the problems involved 
was that of the disposal of the spoil, which was a soft clay 
high in water content, foul with foreign matter and difficult 
to unload, 


Virtually the Failure of a Dam 

This costly accident can be compared most favorably with 
a failure of a dam, for it was the destruction of a high re- 
taining wall which allowed the impounded fillings and dump- 
ings behind it to debouch onto the property of the railway 
below. This operation was not completed for several days 
because the material was earth instead of water. The prin- 
ciples involved, nevertheless, are essentially the same. 
Therefore, to study the causes of this landslide it is neces- 
sary to go back 22 years to the time when this retaining 
wall was built. 

The tracks of the Pennsylvania for some distance east of 
the station at Pittsburgh lie at the base of a high bluff of 
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rock, shale and clay and at the point where the slide oc- 
curred the cliff was scored by a gulley of. somewhat flatter 
slope than the face of blutf.° When, in 1898, the city 
undertook to build a public highway on w shelf in the bluff, 
some 200 ft. above the tracks, this hollow introduced a 


serious obstacle. Although the roadway was placed as near 
the natural contours at the head of the ravine as possible, it 
was found that a 60-ft. embankment was necessary. At 


first, it was decided:to build a retaining wall along the edge 
of the highway for the support of this fill; in fact, a portion 
of such a wall was built and the rock surface was cleaned 
off, preparatory to the construction of the remaining por- 
tions. However, this plan was abandoned and instead the 
embankment was allowed to take its natural slope with the 
consequence that considerable of this material spilled out 
onto the railway tracks. This led the railroad to secure a 
restraining order, preventing any further work until proper 
measures were taken to hold the embankment. 

Following this, it was found that, by building a retaining 
wall about 200 ft. long at a narrow part of the gulley about 
125 ft. back from the nearest railway track and with its top 
about 90 ft. above rail level, support could be had for a fill 
sloping upward and back some 400 ft. to the roadway. This 
wall was of ashlar masonry of a maximum height of 55 ft. 
above its footing and was built in three different sections, 
giving it a peculiar shape. The wall developed difficulties 
very shortly after the back filling was applied, cracks ap- 
pearing in the two wings. So the work was stopped and 
weep holes drilled through the bottom and a French drain 
placed at the back, after which the filling was again con- 
tinued. As an additional precaution, a heavy timber crib 
was built some distance up the slope. After the work had 
been carried out in this manner engineers of the railroad 
made observations on the wall for a year subsequent to its 
construction, but no additional movement was noticed. 

There are a number of springs in this ravine and, at the 
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time that the highway was built, provision was made for 
them by the construction of several drains. The presence of 
these springs was again noted recently when test holes were 
drilled on the site of the boulevard and indicates one reason 
for the large amount of water in the earth fill. 

From the time that this wall and highway were con- 
structed until the present, filling operations were continued 
almost incessantly. The inhabitants of the neighborhood 
used this hollow as a dumping ground, while various con- 
tractors used it as a spoil bank for excavations. During the 
present year this filling was prosecuted with increased vigor, 
for the purpose of widening the highway embankment to 
improve the alignment. This work and improvements car- 
ried on elsewhere resulted in the deposit of about 30,000 
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originally developed in this wall, showed indications of 
opening up again and in a short time they evidenced a 
movement of one inch per day. 

Efforts were made at once to relieve the situation by plac- 
ing a force of men on top of the wall in an effort to remove 
as much of the load behind it by throwing the earth in front of 
the wall and thus adding weight at that point for additional 
support. Notwithstanding this, the wall kept moving for- 
ward with a corresponding settlement of the ground behind 
it. This movement of the wall was directly forward, without 
any tendency toward tipping until the entire wall was carried 
far enough to move it entirely off its original foundation. 
Overturning then followed. 

These conditions had not progressed very far before it 
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General Plan With Contours of the Location of the Pittsburgh Slide 


cu. yd. of additional surcharge on the old retaining wall. 
About October 8, 1920, information was received by the 
railroad officers to the effect that cracks were developing in 
the fill alongside the boulevard, indicating a possible slip 
of the entire mass. Efforts were made to get in touch with 
the city authorities at once, but because of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances a conference between the railroad and city officers 
was not held until October 18. In the meantime, the mass 
of filling had started to slide and considerable quantities of 
earth slipped down to the retaining wall and flowed over 
the top of it. About the same time, the cracks, which had 


became apparent to the railway officers that serious conse- 
quences were to follow. Unfortunately, a two-story brick 
building, 60 ft. wide and 290 ft. long, used for the service 
and stores of the coach cleaning and repair forces, stood 
directly in the path of the moving retaining wall, while the 
two main passenger tracks were located just beyond this 
building. When it became apparent that the wall would fail, 
arrangements were made for detour of passenger trains as 
soon as this should become necessary. The railroad also 
placed 150 men in the storage building to remove some 
$150,000 worth of materials stored therein, and on the morn- 
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ing of October 29 this force had cleaned out the contents of 
the building with the exception of a small amount of stores 
in the basement. 

An inspection of the conditions at 9 a. m. on that day 
indicated an early failure of the retaining wall. These con- 
ditions became so alarming by 10:30 a. m. that the men 











Tire Wall With Wings Gone and a Large Central Section 
About to Fall 


engaged in removing the slide from the retaining wall were 
ordered to abandon the work. This precaution proved well 
founded for about 11:15 a. m. the wall began to disin- 
tegrate. All employees were warned out of the building and 
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the upper portion of the wall and the wrecking of the wes? 
portion of the storage building resulted in fouling the No. 1 
passenger track but service was resumed as soon as debris 
was cleaned away. However, because of danger that furthes 
disturbances would result in the wrecking of other portions 
of the stores building and cause it to fall on the track, a 
section 80 ft. in length was pulled down with the aid of a 
bridge derrick. 

The portions of the wall to fall comprised essentially the 
top 30 ft., leaving a lower portion 25 to 30 ft. in height still 
in place but this portion gradually tipped over until it 
reached an angle of about 45 deg. and was pushed forward 
by the great mass of earth behind it in approximately this 
position. Anticipating that a large mass of earth would soon 
flow out over the tracks and require extensive excavation 
operations, it was seen that the presence of the large masses 
of stone masonry of the retaining wall would introduce a 
serious obstacle. Consequently steps were taken as quickly 
as possible to dynamite this masonry and efforts in this direc- 
tion were well along before the flow of earth made it neces- 
sary to discontinue them. Following the fall of the retaining 
wall, the movement of the earth became rapid and averaged 
about one inch per hour. 


An Intensive Excavation Project 


When it became apparent that a slide would take place, 
arrangements were made to muster a force of excavating 
equipment and two steam shovels were on the ground before 
the retaining wall failed and commenced work at once. As 
the situation developed, further calls for equipment were 
made and eventually the complement consisted of 9 large 
steam shovels, 2 small ditching machines, 14 locomotives, 120 
40-vd. steel dump cars, 300 12- and 16-yd. wooden dumjr 
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Steam Shovels and Ditchers Fighting the Slide 


reached the point of safety before the wall finally failed 
at 11:45. It fell over in sections, the first part dropping 
out of the east end, the west end falling next, and the center 
portion going last. The falling masonry caused serious 
damage to the west end of the stores building, knocking in 
about 30 ft. of the rear wall and pushing out about 20 ft. 
of the front wall. About 80 ft. of the building was pushed 
6 in. off the foundation and seriously racked. The fall of 


cars and about 500 gondola cars. At first, an attempt was 
made to operate two steam shovels on opposite sides of the 
slide, loading cars in a train on a through track immediately 
adjacent and directly in front of the slide but it became 
apparent very soon that this method of operation could not 
be carried out successfully. The difficulty in the way of this 
was a characteristic heaving of the ground immediately in 
front of the slide, making it impossible to maintain a track 
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in that position. Moreover, the movement of the slide was 
so rapid that it would envelop the tracks in front of it before 
anything could be done to prevent. As a consequence, a 
different method of attack was undertaken. This consisted 
in placing as many steam shovels on each side of the slide 
as possible, occupying alternate tracks and using the tracks 
between for loading. This entailed the use of a rather cum- 
hersome stub-end method of loading but proved to be the 
only practical method as long as the slide was actually 
moving forward. In fact, it was necessary to withdraw the 
shovels several times a day to prevent them from becoming 
enveloped by the slide. This mode of attack was continued 
until the slide reached the limit of its movement, when it 
covered the eighth track, and the ninth shovel was placed 
in use directly in front of the moving earth. This was the 
status of the operations when, on November 18, evidences 
pointed to a slackening of the movement to an extent which 
indicated that some progress was being made in clearing the 
tracks. 

Following this, it became possible to institute a more 
progressive method of handling the shovels. Under this 
arrangement, two shovels were placed on adjacent tracks on 











After the Wall Fell and Before the Earth Followed It 


each side of the slide with the two inner shovels slightly in 
advance. These inner shovels then cast the material where 
it could be picked up again by the outer shovels, which in 
turn deposited it in cars on a through track. This method 
was obviously not the most economical but it made for the 
greatest possible speed in clearing up the debris. The tracks 
were finally cleared of the earth on November 206. 

Throughout the entire operation, the work was constantly 
being hampered by the soft, mushy character of the material, 
the shifting and heaving of the tracks and the presence of 
a large amount of water that could not be readily drained 
away and, therefore, resulted in very soft tracks. One of 
the steam shovels was caught in the slide and it required 
two days’ work with the aid of a large McMyler locomotive 
crane, equipped with a clam shell bucket to dig it out. The 
operations were also hampered by the lack of sufficient space 
for switching the material cars, since adequate provision 
had to be made at all times for the operation of passenger 
trains. 

One of the most important features of the excavating 
work concerned the dumping of the loaded cars. Arrange- 
ments had to be made for spoil banks at various places on 
the line and a complete transportation organization built up 
for despatching the dirt trains. 


It was also necessary to 
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make a number of changes in the track layout to facilitate 
the movement of cars to and from the shovels and for making 
up trains destined for the various dumps. These had to be 
classified as between bottom dump and gondola cars to suit 
the facilities for unloading. The work of handling trains 
was in charge of a yard master, assisted by two assistant 
yard masters. Close communication was maintained with 
each of the dumping locations, so that the cars would be 
despatched in a manner to avoid congestion. 

The work progressed continuously from the time that the 
slide cut the main tracks until they were again placed in 
service at 7 a. m. on December 6. During this time, approxi- 
mately 1,400 gondola cars, 500 steel dump cars, and 1,600 
wooden dump cars were loaded and despatched, removing 
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about 130,000 cu. yd. of earth. Every precaution was taken 
for the quick despatch and unloading of the cars to prevent 
the lading from freezing but favorable weather obviated 
this difficulty and it was also found possible to have no car 
under load over 24 hours. 

The maximum width of the slide measured along the main 
tracks which it covered was 310 ft. The maximum height 
attained by the mass of earth was 55 ft., or some 15 ft. 
higher than was the case at the time that the levels shown 
on the profile were taken. 

The maximum encroachment of the slide on to the rail- 
road property was 200 ft. from the mouth of the ravine 











What the Falling Wall Did to the Storage House 


but measurements taken during the progress of the slide 
showed that this movement amounted actually to 305 ft. 
The difference in the above figures represents the extent to 
which the large force of steam shovels was able to beat the 
slide back while it was in motion. 

The entire attack on the slide was under the direction of 
C. W. Richey, division engineer, Pittsburgh terminal divi- 
sion, under the general supervision of W. D. Wiggins. 
chief engineer maintenance of way, Central region. 
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The Co-ordination of Rail and Water Transport* 


Railways and Waterways Not Naturally Competitors and Should 
Work Together—Railway Ownership of Boat Lines 


By Charles H. Markham 


President of the [Illinois Central Railroad 


ment of inland waterways should be considered as a 

part of the entire transportation problem of the United 
States. We need better and more adequate transportation to 
carry the products of our farms, forests and mines to the 
places in our own country where they are to be consumed 
or to be used as the fuel and raw materials of manufacture. 
We need better and more adequate transportation for dis- 
tributing the products of our manufacturing industries from 
the great centers of population and industry to all parts of 
the country. Our people within recent years have enjoyed a 
sreat export trade. ‘Their prosperity requires that a large 
part of all of this be retained; and the efficiency and ade- 
quacy of our inland transportation and our merchant marine 
will largely determine the amount of export business we 
shall do. 

It is important not only that our means of transportation, 
inland and overseas, shall be adequate and efficient, but that 
all our transportation service shall be rendered as cheaply as 
possible. 

If our industries are to grow, and to compete successfully 
with those of other nations, we must get our raw materials 
and manufactured products to tidewater for delivery to an 
American merchant marine at a cost which will enable prices 
to be made for our commodities which will compare favor- 
ably with the prices charged by other nations. “ To do this 
we must make use of those instrumentalities of transporta- 
tion which are in fact the most efficient and economical. 

We have available three means of inland transportation— 
highway, railroad and waterway. Good roads and the motor 
truck have begun to play an important part in transportation. 
For some years the railways have found it difficult, and at 
times impossible, to handle all the freight offered. Trucks 
have helped to relieve the situation by handling substantial 
amounts of freight in congested areas. In many cases they 
have hauled freight, and especially high grade freight, con- 
siderable distances. Probably, however, the future of the 
motor truck as a carrier of freight will be found in handling 
it short distances in congested areas, and in bringing it to 
railways. or waterways from points not reached by them. 
Practically all the freight moving long distances will go by 
rail and water. 


| THINK IT WILL be agreed that the question of the develop- 


Best Kind of Transportation Depends on Conditions 


The public’s welfare demands that transportation shall be 
rendered in any particular territory, or between any par- 
ticular points, by that means which can render it most eco- 
nomically, due allowance being made for differences in the 
speed, regularity and other features of the service. There 
are many parts of the country in which water transportation 
cannot be provided. There are others in which it can be 
provided, but not under conditions that would render it de- 
sirable or even feasible to have the freight business trans- 
ferred from the railways to the waterways. 

There are still other parts where transportation by water 
has such great advantages over transportation by rail that 
the railways stand no chance of getting any considerable part 





*An address delivered before the River and Harbor Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 8, 1920. 


‘of the business. Take, for example, the supplying of 


coal to the Northwest. ‘The advantages of water transpor- 
tation on the Great Lakes for bulky commodities moving 
in large volume are so great that the natural source of the 
Northwest’s coal supply is the mines in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, in Ohio and in West Virginia, and the natural route 
for it is by rail from the mines to Lake Erie ports, and by 
boat to the head of the lakes. Only a small part of the coal 
going to the Northwest moves entirely by rail. 

There are, however, many parts of the country in which 
it is still debatable whether, if the waterways were developed, 
transportation by rail or by water would have the advan- 
tage in cheapness and efficiency. I do not wish to say any- 
thing against the governmental waterway policy which has 
been followed in the past. There is, however, one point re- 
garding it on which I think all will agree. This is that it 
has not been carried out in such a way as definitely to de- 
termine where transportation by water, and where transpor- 
tation by rail, are preferable. If the nation is to continue 
to spend many millions of dollars upon waterway develop- 
ment, the greatest immediate need seems to be the formula- 
tion of a definite and constructive policy under which water- 
way expenditures will be concentrated where physical and 
commercial conditions are favorable to the development of 
a large water borne traffic. 

The development of waterways often has been advocated 
to regulate railway rates. Doubtless in ™any cases railway 
officers have assumed an attitude of antagonism to it be- 
cause they feared the effects it would have on their earnings. 
Railway officers are able now to take a more detached view 
of this subject than in the past. One of the products of the 
war is a new point of view toward the railroad problem as 
expressed in the Transportation Act under which the roads 
were returned to private operation. For the first time in 
the history of the country there is recognition of the fact, 
not only by the general public but by the law regulating 
railways, that to take care of the country’s business the 
railroads must be enabled to provide adequate facilities, and 
that to provide adequate facilities they must be enabled to 
earn adequate returns. 

The Transportation Act directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to so fix the rates as to enable the railroads of 
each group, if efficiently and economically managed, to earn 
a return of 5% to 6 per cent on their aggregate valuation. 
It follows that if waterways should be so developed in some 
parts of the country as to take freight business from certain 
lines of the railways, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would have to make the rates high enough on the business 
left to yield the returns specified in the law. While, there- 
fore, the development of waterways in certain parts of the 
country might make the cost of transportation lower to ship- 
pers located on the waterways, it might, because of the diver- 
sion of business from the railroads, actually make the rates 
of shippers located exclusively on the railways higher than 
they otherwise would be. However, as I have said, the 
government should consider the policy adopted in relation 
to its effects on the public as a whole, and not in relation to 
its effects on only part of the public. 

You may say that water competition would force the rail- 





ways to reduce their rates, at least between points where the 
competition existed. I think there is a good deal of mis- 
understanding regarding competition between railways and 
waterways. My observation is that there never has been for 
any considerable time actual competition between them. 
When freight may move between certain points by eithet 
rail or water it always is but a short time until either the 
rail route gets it all or the water route gets it all. 


Waterways and Railways Not Naturally Competitors 


Take, for example, the case I have cited of coal moving 
to the Northwest. The water route via the Great Lakes is 
better and more economical than the all-rail route. In 
consequence, practically all the coal is moved by water. 
Because of the fact that the water route is better and more 
economical, the railways not only do not compete, but 
lo not provide facilities for competing. In consequence, if 
conditions arise which interfere with the movement of suffi- 
cient coal by water, it is practically impossible to get the 
coal to the Northwest. Somewhat the same situation existed 
before the war with respect to the movement of coal from 
the West Virginia mines to New England. ‘The coastwise 
route from Norfolk and Newport News always had _ been 
better and cheaper than the rail route, and practically all 
the coal moved by rail to tidewater, and thence by water to 
New England. In the midst of the war many of the coast- 
wise steamships were transferred to transoceanic service, and 
it was found almost impossible to get enough coal to New 
England by rail. 

Take, again, the conditions that have existed between 
Savannah, Ga., and New York and Boston. Until the car- 
riers by water were commandeered for war purposes the peo- 
ple of Savannah knew nothing about shipping by rail, either 
from New York and Boston to Savannah, or vice versa, any 
commodity that could be handled by water. You might 
occasionally find a large piece of machinery that could not 
be gotten into the hold of a vessel and that had to be handled 
by rail on two freight cars. I do not know of any cases of 
the kind, but there doubtless were some. The same general 
conditions exist between New York and all the South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. The railroads are there and yet all 
the traffic moves by water. There is no real water and 
rail competition. 

On the other hand, when the railroads have been able to 
provide better and cheaper service than parallel waterways 
there has been an irresistible tendency for the business to 
leave the water routes and go to the railways. It may be 
well, in this connection, to refer briefly to the early history 
of the development of some railroads, and the consequent 
destruction of traffic on parallel water routes. Almost all 
the railways built in the early history of this country were 
constructed to serve communities already served by water. 
They were built to serve these places, first, because these 
places had become the principal centers of population and 
industry, and, secondly, because transportation by rail was 
regarded as more speedy and efficient than by water. The 
railroads having been constructed, and having almost no 
source except places located on the waterways from which to 
draw business, and the total business available being in- 
sufficient for both the railways and the waterways, it was 
inevitable that either the railway or the waterway would 
survive at the expense of the other. 

In our early history the Erie Canal was a very large 
carrier of freight. When railways were built paralleling it 
they had to get all the business they could to live. They 
therefore rendered service and made rates which speedily 
took practically all the traffic from the Canal. 


Effect of Climatic Conditions 


Climatic conditions have been among the chief reasons 
why the railways have taken from many waterways prac- 
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tically all their business. A railway can operate through- 
out the winter in our northern states, while the waterways 
are closed to navigation. ‘The Mississippi river north of 
Cairo, and for some distance ‘south, often freezes over and 
becomes unnavigable for two months or more. The season 
when navigation is closed on many other inland waterways 
is longer. In order that a railroad may be in a position to 
give the public at all times the service it needs, the railroad 
cught to be equipped to permit it to take care of the peak 
load of its traffic just.as should any other public utility such 
as an electric light or a water plant. 

It is, however, a question of public policy as to the extent 
to which railways should be expected to provide surplus 
capacity to handle traffic thrown upon them by waterways 
becoming temporarily unnavigable. The condition men- 
tioned is certainly one of those influences which have been 
potent in enabling the railways to take the business from 
certain waterways. When these waterways are closed the 
shippers make arrangements for having their traffic handled 
by rail, and usually find it inexpedient to divert their busi- 
ness from the railways to the waterways when navigation is 
closed, and then divert it back again when the waterways 
are open. : 

As I have said, the transportation problem should be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the welfare of the entire 
public. All the people must bear in the first instance the 
cost of waterway development carried on by the national gov- 
ernment. ‘The total cost of handling traffic on canals and 
canalized rivers includes interest on the money invested in 
constructing them and the cost of maintaining them, as 
well as the cost of providing the boat service. Should not 
the users of water service be required to contribute in the 
form of tolls toward a return on the investment and toward 
the maintenance of the facilities? It seems only fair to all 
of the people of the country that if government money is to 
be used to provide facilities for the movement of traffic by 
water, the users of the water service should contribute toward 
the cost of constructing and maintaining the waterways, just 
as those who use transportation by rail are required to con- 
tribute toward the cost of the construction and maintenance 
of the railways. 

Since there never is for any considerable time actual com- 
petition between water and rail carriers—as one or the other, 
when they are pitted against each other, always will take prac- 
tically all of the business—there is evident need for com- 
prehensive study to determine where transportation by water 
and where transportation by rail will be preferable. It is 
as questionable a policy to make expenditures on waterways 
where the conditions are such that they probably will never 
be able to take the business from the railways, as to provide 
a large surplus capacity on the railroads to be used only in 
emergencies when the waterways are closed. The object 
of a national policy should be not to foster competition be- 
tween railways and waterways, but such development of 
both as will enable them to co-ordinate their facilities and 
work together to give every section of the country the best, 
most adequate and cheapest transportation service practicable. 


Railway Ownership of Boat Lines 


When we find, after proper experiments have been made, 
that transportation by water in any part of the country is 
in fact more efficient and economical than by rail, the rail- 
ways should not be forbidden, but encouraged, to use the 
waterways as auxiliaries. The railroads are already or- 
ganized and engaged in the business of transportation. They 
have agencies and connections with other railroads througli- 
out the country, as well as connections with steamship lines 
throughout the world. They therefore have facilities for 
gathering traffic from every direction to turn over to water 
carriers. It may be said that if the railways are allowed 
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‘0 operate boats they will drive off boat lines owned by in- 
dependent companies, but the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has power to prevent this. It has the same authority to 
regulate rates applying partly by rail and partly by water 
as to regulate rates applying entirely by rail. It has 
authority to require the railways to establish reasonable 
through rates and to make reasonable division of rates with 
water lines. In addition, the Interstate Commerce Act pro- 
vides that if a railway reduces a rate to meet water com- 
petition, it shall not be allowed later to advance it merely 
because the water competition has been destroyed. With all 
these safeguards there does not seem any good reason to fear 
that if the railways were allowed to own and operate boat 
lines there would be any serious danger that they would 
drive out independent lines. In fact, boat lines owned by 
railways did, for years, operate side by side with boat lines 
owned by independent companies on the Great Lakes. When 
legislation forced the railways to cease operating boats on 
the Great Lakes, it impaired the service rendered the shippers 
without benefiting the independent boat lines. As long as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has such great authority 
in respect to rates and general transportation practices, it 
ought to be competent to determine the conditions under 
which the railroads could be permitted to use the waterways 
in such a manner:as to further the most efficient and economi- 
cal handling of the transportation of the country. 

The officers of the railroads and the water lines, in co- 
operation with the Interstate Commerce Commission, should 
be able to determine whether it would be more economical 
and beneficial to the country for certain traffic to be handled 
by rail or by water. The argument often is made in favor 
of waterway development that it would relieve railways of 
their bulky, low grade traffic, which, it is contended, is 
handled at a loss. Many persons even use the word ‘“co- 
operation” as if it means that the railroads voluntarily 
should turn over part of their business to the waterways, and 
especially this low grade traffic, such as lumber, grain and 
coal. The fact is that if any large railroad system were re- 
lieved of all of its low grade tonnage the returns from its 
remaining business would not permit its continuing opera- 
tion. It is the low grade business which can be handled in 
large trainloads at slow speeds, and at a cost much less than 
that of handling high grade traffic; and because this low 
grade traffic can be handled at low cost it is often the most 
profitable part of a railroad’s business. Proper develop- 
ment of waterways and co-ordination with the railways 
would result, as I have tried to point out, not merely 
in the transfer of part of the business of the railroads to 
parallel waterways, but in the development of waterways 
and railways as parts of a single transportation system, each 
handling the business in those places where it could do it 
most efficiently and economically. 

A comprehensive study of the development and use of 
waterways and railways not as competitive, but as co-or- 
dinate and complementary parts of a single transportation 
system, would prevent in future many mistakes which have 
been made in the past. If the same company owned both 
a rail and water line there would not be competition be- 
tween them which would be carried on until one or the other 
was driven out. The railway would be able to develop the 
service of its boat line to whatever extent experience might 
show was necessary to help its railway lines carry business in 
seasons of heavy traffic, without developing either rail or 
water facilities to such an extent as to result in large eco- 
nomic waste. Of course, where railways own boat lines they 
are more likely to use them as connections and feeders for 
bringing to their rail lines traffic that they might otherwise 
be unable to get, than in rendering water service which 
would merely parallel and duplicate their rail service. 

I am unable to see any difference in principle between rail- 
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roads being permitted to own and operate boats upon inland 
waterways and their being permitted to own and operate motor 
trucks upon highways or streets. There are conditions in our 
large centers of population and industry owing to which it may 
be found more economical and efficient for the railways to own 
and use trucks to pick up and deliver freight to yards at 
outlying points than to continue the practice of loading mer- 
chandise at large central warehouses and switching the cars 
to freight houses for reclassification and distribution. No 
one, I suppose, would question that it is the right and duty 
of the railroads to acquire trucks and use them over high- 
ways and streets if this will enable them to render more 
economical and efficient service. If a railway may properly 
use motor trucks at one end of its line, can there be any 
valid reason why it should not be allowed to own and operate 
boats from the other end of its lines if this will enable it 
to render more economical and efficient service? Neverthe- 
less, as you know, while there are no legislative restrictions 
upon the ownership and use of motor trucks by railways, 
there are legislative restrictions upon their ownership and 
use of water carriers. ‘The main thing I have sought to 
emphasize has been the necessity for the development of a 
comprehensive and constructive transportation policy which 
will include highways, railways and inland waterways, and 
which will result in such co-ordination of all these means of 
transportation as will cause the commerce of the entire nation 
tc be handled with the utmost efficiency and economy. 


Necessity for Fair and Constructive Policy 


We have entered a new epoch in our country’s history— 
one in which the greatest efficiency in production will be 
necessary to enable us to provide, by our domestic industry 
and our domestic and foreign commerce, the necessities, com- 
forts and luxuries needed for the welfare of our people. 

Transportation is one of the most important factors in 
industry and commerce. ‘Therefore, upon the adequacy, 
efficiency and economy of our transportation service will 
largely depend the future welfare of our people. I know 
that many persons, including many advocates of the develop- 
ment of inland waterways, are disposed to regard with sus- 
picion and questionings the policy of the railroads and any 
suggestions concerning a national transportation policy which 
may come from a railroad source. Undoubtedly, there have 
been reasons for this. I am not contending that the policy 
pursued by the railroads in relation to waterways or many 
other matters always has been right. I admit there have 
been abuses in their management, and that some of these 
have risen in their relations with the water carriers. I also 
believe, however, and think you will agree with me, that 
many millions of dollars have been wasted in efforts to pro- 
mote navigation on some of our inland waterways which 
would not have been wasted if a constructive policy in deal.-. 
ing with this important question of transportation had been 
pursued; and what I am now advocating is the adoption of 
a policy of developing and using the waterways which will 
recognize the fundamental principle that traffic should be 
permitted to move by that route, whether highway, rail or 
water, which is in fact the most efficient and economical. 

In this connection, reference should be made to a provision 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, which applies only to 
railways, but which is predicated on a principle which seems 
equally applicable to waterways. The Transportation Act 
provides that no railway shall in future construct any new 
line of railroad, or extend any old line, without first obtain- 
ing from the Interstate Commerce Commission a certificate 
that the present or future convenience and necessity of the 
public require. or will require, the construction and opera- 
tion of the new cr extended line. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is to prevent increase of railway facilities when and 
where the means of transportation already provided are suffi- 





cient, and when and where, therefore, increase of them would 
impose an unnecessary burden upon the public. Doubt- 
less in the administration of this provision the commission 
would refuse authority to construct a railway line paralleling 
a waterway, if the waterway already was able to render all 
the transportation service public necessity and convenience 
required. From the standpoint of the economic welfare of 
the public, unnecessary duplication of transportation service 
by rail lines is no more undesirable than unnecessary dupli- 
cation of service by water and rail lines. If, as Congress 
has decided, the Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
best authority to determine where additional railway lines 
ure, or are not, needed, it seems to follow that it would be 
the best authority to determine where additional water trans- 
portation service was or was not needed. I raise for your 
consideration, theretore, the question whether the future de- 
velopment of transportation service by water as well as by 
rail ought not to be placed under the general supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by so amending the 
Transportation Act as to provide that before any waterway 
is constructed, improved or extended, a certificate must be 
obtained from the Commission to the effect that the public 
convenience and necessity require its construction, improve- 
ment or extension. Only in some such way, it would appear, 
can co-ordination in the development as well as in the opera- 
tion of the railways and waterways be brought about which 
will in the greatest measure promote the public interest. 

Speaking for the railroad system I represent, we are ready 
to co-operate with the waterways in every legitimate and use- 
ful way. I am not prepared to say we will turn traffic over 
io them which we can handle, and which we believe we 
can handle better than they can, but to the extent that the 
patrons of our railroad desire us to work in co-operation 
with the waterways I am prepared to say that we will par- 
ticipate in every reasonable arrangement that may be sug- 
gested for the establishment of through rates and through 
routes by rail and water, and for the transfer of freight be- 
tween the rail and the water carriers. The Transportation 
Act, as I have already indicated, permits railway officers 
to take a somewhat more detached view of the general trans- 
portation problem than they could in the past, and, as pub- 
lic spirited citizens, the owners and officers of the railways 
consider it their duty to co-operate in future with all who 
are striving to promote a general transportation policy which 
will further the best interests of all the people and all sections 
of the country. 
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Report on Erie Collision 
T= INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued a 


report, dated November 9 and signed by W. P. Borland, 
Chief of the Bureau of Safety, on the collision at Erie, 

Pa., on the New York Central, on October 20, when eight 
passengers were killed and 18 passengers, three employees and 
one Pullman porter were injured. This accident was briefly 
noticed in the Railway Age of October 2, page 715. 
The collision occurred about 10:39 a. m. just west of the 
Erie station while both trains were moving at low speed, 
about 15 miles an hour. The line is four-track and the gen- 
eral situation is indicated in the sketch. Eastbound train No. 
60 ran into the side of westbound train No. 23 and one 
sleeping car of the westbound train was overturned, one side 
being torn out. Both trains were made up of steel cars. The 
switches are not interlocked and train No. 60, on track No. 2 
was turned to the left at switch D which was left misplaced. 
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About fifteen minutes before the time of the collision a 
locomotive had been moved westward through the crossovers 
from A to F and then eastward on track No. 4; and Switch- 
tender Bell, riding eastward on this engine, left switches D 
and £ to be set straight by Signal-maintainer Larson, who 
was working at that point, renewing a switch box. It ap- 
pears that the maintainer straightened one switch, E£, but did 
not straighten D; and he says he did not promise to attend to 
both. Bell assumed that Larson would attend to both and 
that was the primary cause of the collision. The line is 
equipped with automatic block signals and there is a signal 
220 ft. west of the switch that was open; but this signal indi- 
cated all-clear because Larson had cut out the circuit breaker, 
which, if undisturbed, would have caused the automatic signal 
to indicate stop. Train No. 60, therefore, received a false 
clear indication. The weather was clear and there appears 
to have been nothing to obstruct the engineman’s vision, but 
he did not see either the switch target (which was on the left- 
hattd side of the engine) or the switch rails which were in 
the wrong position; neither the engineman nor the fireman 
realized the situation until their engine actually entered the 
crossover. ‘The fireman was sitting on his seat box at the 
time. 

Signal-maintainer Larson has an experience of several 
years, and a good record. He had with him two assistants, 
Carlson and Truax, neither of whom seems to have under 
stood the importance of the circuit breaker in the switch box 
All three of these men saw the clear indication of the block 
signal and one of them was within three feet of the misplaced 
switch; but apparently they took no interest in the position o! 
the switch rails. Truax knew that switch D had been opened 
and left open, but this fact had apparently gone out of his 
mind before train No. 60 approached. 

The report puts the blame primarily on Bell and Larson 
but points out the neglect of Truax in not looking at th 
switch at which he was at work when train No. 60 ap 
proached. This man had been a helper for three years, but 
a maintainer only four days. Bell is twenty years of age and 
had been switch tender for about eighteen months, prior to 
which he was a yard clerk. 








THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS will hold a national 
conference on engineering publicity. February 25, 1921, has been 
tentatively selected as the date for this meeting. 
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The Payment of Wages by Divisional Paymasters® 


Prompt and Efficient Payments Effected on the Seaboard Air Line 
by Use of a New Check System 


By T. W. Mathews 


Assistant Treasurer, Seaboard Air Line 


(POST RAILROADS now pay a majority of their employees 
M by check. Some roads have been using ‘pay checks 
for 20 years or more. ‘The argument as to which is 
the best method, cash or pay check, has been largely settled 
in favor of the pay check. It is contended that the pay check 
method is cheapest. The cash payment adherents are inclined 
to contest this point. Their arguments, however, have been 
weakened considerably by the increased cost of train service 
and the impossibility of running two pay trains each month. 
Practically all roads now pay semi-monthly, which require 
one pay train and crew continuously for each 1,000 miles of 
line. There is also, the constant objection to cash payment 
because of the danger inherent in the handling of large sums 
of money. 
The advantage of cash methods over the pay check system 


jection at such points is that the employees paying off are in 
the operating department, and have not the same interest as 
a treasury department employee would have. Care is not al- 
ways taken to see that checks are delivered to the payee, or to 
others under proper circumstances, or to see that bona fide em- 
ployees are being paid, and not “straw” men. . 

On the Seaboard Air Line, the general offices are nearly 
900 miles from one division headquarters, and over 600 miles 
from others. Other roads may have to contend with greater 
distances. Payrolls were formerly sent in to general office 
twice each month, and pay checks written and sent out to the 
station agents twice each month as above described. This 
plan caused considerable congestion. 

On this railroad we now have a division paymaster on 
each division. He is a direct representative of the treasury 
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Fig. 1. A Sample Pay Check 


has been the delivery of the cash to the employee by the pay- 
master. On some roads the pay checks have been delivered 
by pay car, while on others occasional surprise deliveries, as 
it were, have been made by paymasters. This is done to 
keep down the practice of putting straw men on the rolls for 
the unlawful profit of the foreman or some other person, and 
in this respect, a system by which the cash or pay check is 
delivered directly to the employee by the paymaster is much 
the best plan. 

On most large roads where pay checks are used, these are 
made out at a central point and sent out by express or rail- 
road mail to agénts at all stations who thus become paymas- 
ters. This plan is all right at small stations, but not a good 
one at points where several hundred men are employed or 
have their division headquarters. It will be found at such 
large stations that the agent is spending a large number of 
hours as paymaster, or he may be using most of the time of a 
cashier, or assistant cashier, for paying off. Another ob- 


*Abstract of a paper read before the annual meeting of the Society 
Railway Financial Officers at Richmond, Va., November 10 to 12, 1920. 
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department, and numerous benefits are anticipated from this 
arrangement. In any event, the superintendent and other 
division officers are in closer touch with the treasury depart- 
ment, and the treasury department is closer in touch with the 
men who are being paid. By this plan of decentralization 
pay checks are under preparation all over the system at the 
same time, and twice each month on the 12th and 27th we 
are able to pay our 20,000 employees on the same day. The 
plan now in operation enables seventy-five per cent of the 
checks to be delivered personally by the division paymaster. 
Moreover, it was previously the practice to put in the hands 
of a number of chief clerks a draft form to pay off employees 
who left the service ahead of pay day. These forms are now 
only issued by paymasters. 

There are eight large shop, division and general office 
points on the Seaboard Air Line. The road is divided into 
two general superintendent’s districts. There is a paymaster 
for each of the two districts with eight division paymasters— 
four for each district. On heavy divisions the division pay- 
master has one clerk. With five clerks in the general office, 
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including one adding machine clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment, a total of 20 employees have to do with pay check 
preparation, delivery or accounting. ‘This involves 40,000 
pay checks each month. This same force pays weekly labor 
in cash at eight points and has taken care of the delivery of 
liberty bonds to 30,000 subscribers. 

From time to time without advance notice the paymaster 
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4. Roadway laborers must be identinfed by section foreman, 
who must sign as witness to “his mark” signatures. Shopmen 
must be identified by timekeeper who must sign as witness to 
“his mark” signatures. 

5. Checks must be endorsed by payee in 
and signature guaranteed by agent. 

6. The signature must correspond exactly with the name of the 
payee as written on the face of the check. Ifa check is not drawn 


presence agent 
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Fig. 2. Register of Pay Checks 


takes the checks for a section of his territory and delivers 
them personally from a motor car, or local train. Even a 
surprise check of one or two stations has its effect on the en- 
tire territory. 

The paymaster takes the pay roll along with him, and fre- 
quently the division auditor goes along. ‘The employees 
shown on the roll are seen personally and questioned as to the 
time made by each. All apparent discrepancies are carefully 
considered. A copy of the circular of instructions to agents 
who are sent pay checks to deliver is handed to the agent by 
the paymaster. ‘These instructions are read over carefully so 
as to see that they are understood by the agent. 


properly return it to division paymaster ior correction. Signa- 
tures by cross mark must be witnessed in addition to the 
guarantee. 

7. Under no circumstances should an agent guarantee a check 
until it is endorsed by the payee. Guarantee must be in writing 
never by stamp signature. 

8. When practicable employees should be paid in the presence 
of employees who work with them. The names and amounts 
should be called out, which aids in identification and ser 
detect errors. 

9. Great care should be used in seeing that employees absent 
at the regular time of distribution are bonafide employees before 
checks are finally delivered. , 

10. Orders of absentees must not be recognized except when 
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duly authorized by the division paymaster. Under no circum 
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Fig. 3. 


The instructions to agents on the Seaboard Air Line are as 
follows: 


1. Pay checks sent to an agent should be delivered by him, 

the cashier or a bonded member of the force, to the persons 
in whose favor drawn, and to no one else. 
2. An employee delivering a check to the wrong person will be 
held responsible under his bond. The duty of distributing 
checks is a responsible one, for in this you are acting as a pay- 
master of the company. 

3. An effort should be made to deliver checks to the employees 
promptly but before making any delivery agents must satisfy 
themselves of the identity of the payee. Should there be any 
doubt on this point, check must be withheld and application 
made to division paymaster for instructions, giving full 


particulars. 

















Separate Register of Time Checks and Pay Certificates 


stances may checks except their own be delivered t 
or others who hire men or prepare time. 
_ 11. Checks may be forwarded to other stations by 
for delivery, with a letter of enclosure. 
notified on form provided. 

12. Every pay check not delivered in two weeks must be 
returned to the division paymaster by express stating why not 
delivered. 


express 
Paymaster must be 


A brief description as to how the checks are prepared, and 
how the account is kept and balanced may be of interest. A 
pay check (Fig. 1) is used which is numbered by the printer. 
The number is split much the same as on automobile litenses. 
This saves much time in putting checks in consecutive order. 
We do not find it necessary to use a roll and line number, nor 























December 17, 1920 


to show the occupation. One line is provided for the name 
and one other line for both the written and figure amounts. 
All pay rolls are made at division headquarters by division 
auditors, and audited there. They were formerly made under 
supervision of the chief clerk to the superintendent. So our 
plan could be followed where the division auditor plan is not 
in effect. Pay rolls in duplicate are delivered to division 
paymasters all over the system on scheduled dates. The 
names are typewritten on the checks by the paymasters, ex- 
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the individual check numbers. A separate form (Fig. 3) is 
used to list the time checks and pay certificates. A balance 
of all checks and rolls is made on a recapitulation sheet 
(Fig. 4). 

Checks bear a fac-simile signature of the assistant treas- 
urer,.and after being completed and balanced are counter- 
signed by the division auditor. They were countersigned by 
the chief clerk to the superintendent before the division audi- 
tor system was installed. This countersigning is done with a 
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cept at the largest point, where an addressograph is used. 
The amounts are put in by a check writing machine which 
prints both the written and the figure amounts at one opera- 
tion. This saves a double verification, as mechanically the 
two amounts cannot be different. This machine uses chem- 
ical ink, which makes raising difficult even by an expert. A 
patent copy holder machine is used to hold the rolls before 
the operator for entering both the names and amounts, and 
is found to be a great help. 

The checks are called back by the clerk to the division 
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Recapitulation Sheet 


multigraph fac-simile at the largest point. Checks are now 
ready for personal delivery by the division paymaster or to 
be sent to station agents. The pay check register sheets, 
time check and pay certificate sheets and recapitulation sheet 
are sent to the general paymaster’s office on pay day and are 
there ready to be marked paid as the pay checks come in from 
the banks. Original pay rolls are sent on the same day to 
the auditor of disbursements. In former years it was thought 
necessary to list to each agent the checks to be delivered by 
him, giving number and amount. The pay roll, ef course, 





This Form is to be Returned to the Division Paymaster not later than 


Form 1062--Revised 





Division Paymaster, 


1 have received pay checks sent me by you. 





whose favor they are drawn, except as noted below. 


CHECKS RETURNED HEREWITH 


CHECK No AMOUNT WHY RETURNED CHECK No. 


' 





The checks 
have been delivered by me, or by those authorized by me, directly to the persons in 


CHECKS RETURNED HEREWITH 


AMOUNT 





if YOU RECEIVE CHECKS LISTED HEREON THAT IN YOUR OPINION BELONG ELSEWHERE WIRE DIVISION PAYMASTER AT ONCE, ASKING DISPOSITION. 


(Be sure you receive the correct number of checks. ) 


Name 





Title Station 





CHECKS FORWARDED ELSEWHERE 


WHY RETURNED CHECK No. AMOUNT SENT TO 
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paymaster to verify the accuracy of names and amounts. The 
first and last check number are entered at the top of each 
pay roll page. Checks are not issued for amounts previously 
paid by time checks or pay certificates. Checks are next list- 
ed on the register sheet (Fig. 2) by the adding machine. The 
register sheet has the numbers 0 to 99 printed in four columns 
of 25 numbers each, which makes it necessary to record only 
the century series at the top of the page instead of printing 


Agent’s Report of Checks Not Delivered 


shows where the checks are to be sent. A card (Fig. 5) is 
used which merely states that so many checks are enclosed 
and which calls for a report as to delivery or return of checks. 
A record is kept of the number of checks sent each station, 
and the agent is required to make his report in two weeks. 
The Seaboard Air Line pay checks are all drafts on the 
assistant treasurer at headquarters, and on the back appear 
the names of 25 local depositary banks at which they may 
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be cashed. ‘The checks, therefore, all come into the assistant 
treasurer's office from the various banks. From the usual 
analysis of the bank letters the total of pay checks for the 
day are determined. A careful examination of endorsements 
is made. ‘The checks are then placed in consecutive order. 
Here is where the automobile license number scheme is very 
helpful. The amounts of the checks are now listed on an 
adding machine tape and if the total proves for the day, the 
assistant treasurer’s office is through with them. 

The checks now go to the paymaster, where as they are 
paid they are stamped off the morning following the day they 
are paid. This is done from the original check to the regis- 
ter sheets made by the division paymaster, and previously re- 
ferred to as having been sent in on pay day. The checks for 
each month are placed in consecutive order each day after 
being posted on the registers. Checks are limited as to pay- 
ment to 60 days. At the end of this time a list is drawn off 
the registers showing the checks remaining unpaid. The 
total of this list, of course, must balance with the difference 
hetween the total of all pay checks issued for the month and 
the total paid for the month. We are now ready to dispose of 
the pay checks and they are all turned over to the auditor of 
disbursements with the list of unpaid items. In the office 
of the auditor of disbursements an adding machine clerk 
makes a tape of all pay checks paid for the particular month. 
When this total agrees with the total as shown by the assist- 
ant treasurer on the cash book the accounting, department has 
audited the account as completely as could be done in any 
more laborious or detailed way. 

It is believed that in this plan for the establishment of 
division paymasters a great improvement has been effected in 
the pay system on the Seaboard Air Line without burden- 
ing the company with additional expense. 


Annual Report of the 
Postmaster General 


Wasurncton, D. C. 
HE ANNUAL REPORT to Congress of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, attributes 
a part of the deficit of $17,172,396 incurred during the 
year to the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
increasing the compensation of the railroads for mail trans- 
portation, although he places most of the responsibility on 
Congress for increasing the salaries of postal employees: The 
commission’s decision, the Postmaster General says, required 
additional payments aggregating $8,103,889 for the trans- 
portation of mail in prior years, because the decision was 
retroactive to November 1, 1916. The report does not give 
the amount of the increase in payments to railroads, but a 
statistical appendix estimates the net payments for a year, 
based on the service authorized as of June 30, 1920, at 
$83,731,068. The compensation of the railroads for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, is reported as $70,714,391, 
of which $14,633,607 was on account of previous fiscal years. 
“This sum,” the report says, “is far in excess of what was 
anticipated by anyone at the time the act of July 28, 1916, 
was passed, as the increase is directly chargeable to the in- 
creased cost of operation of the railroads growing out of 
the World War.” A resume of the further comments of the 
report on the commission’s decision follows: 

“The result of the long investigation and test of operation 
under the system is a complete vindication of the depart- 
ment’s contention for the space-basis svstem. In its decision 
and order the commission approved the space-basis system 
as inaugurated under authority of the act of July 28, 1916, 
and directed its continuance and its extension to all railroad 
mail routes. As they did before the committees of Congress, 
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the railroads opposed the system before the commission also; 
but the results of the application of the system to the service 
justified all the claims made by the department for it, not- 
withstanding the very trying and unfavorable railroad oper- 
ating conditions arising out of the war. 

“The order of the commission directs a substantial increase 
in the aggregate pay to the railroads. When the legislation 
was urged upon the Congress by the department for an 
improved system of authorizing and paying for railroad 
mail service, the pre-war conditions prevailed, and under 
them it was believed that the railroads were being overpaid 
for the service if placed upon the most economical basis of 
authorization but still insuring an entirely adequate trans- 
portation service. While by reason of the radical changes 
in railroad operating conditions and in the cost of operation 
the result of the investigation increases the mail pay, it is 
demonstrable therefrom that the department’s contention was 
correct. The apportionment of unallocated costs on car-mile 
ratios was materially affected by the reductions in the rates 
of increase in car-miles in the railroad service as a whole 
and in the passenger service particularly. The mails suffered 
in every instance, for the relative estimated cost of the pas- 
senger service per car-mile increased thereby, and, as the 
passenger service failed to maintain its normal ratio of 
car-mile increase while the mails maintained normal volume 
and took over a large addition from express, the mail car- 
mile ratio was consequently abnormally increased. Cost 
ascertainments based upon these ratios abnormally increased 
the estimate for the mails. Furthermore, there are many 
general expenses in which the mails are in no degree 
interested. 

“It is indisputable that incidental to the prosecution of 
the World War material changes in industrial conditions 
were taking place, and the cost of transportation, in common 
with other costs, was steadily increasing. The department, 
however, insists that the rates fixed are too high, even under 
the circumstances related, and at once petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a rehearing of the case in 
accordance with the provisions of the statute, and it is be 
lieved that the operation of the service under the new rates 
will demonstrate that they are excessive and _ illogical, 
and that the commission will ultimately make equitable 
adjustment. 

“As to the rates so fixed for the mail service, the depart- 
ment in its petition last mentioned did not complain of the 
increased cost resulting from increased cost of operation, but 
did complain with respect to the basic rate applying prior 
to January 1, 1918, and which became the base for the 
25 per cent increase thereafter.” 

Abcut the railway mail service, the report says, in part 

“During the past fiscal year the railway mail service was 
subjected to the severest transportation test in its history. 
The several strikes of express companies’ emplovees and 
the strike of railroad switchmen last spring caused the al 
ready large volume of parcel post to be increased 30 to 50 
per cent in the larger area of the country, and in some 
sections the increase was more than 100 per cent. However 
the railway mail service had undergone a thorough reorgan 
ization in placing it upon a scientific and businesslike foot 
ing permitted by the space system and as a result it was 
possible to respond to the most extraordinary demands, and 
tons of merchandise, formerly moved by express and freight. 
were transported more expeditiously than such shipments 
were ever handled by the express companies. At certain 
periods when other traffic was caught in jams, resulting in 
delays of weeks, there was no congestion or delays in the 
railway mail service which were not broken within 24 hours. 
The best evidence of this is the fact that the larger part 
of the traffic that was thrown to the parcel post continues 
to be handled by the postal service. 
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“With the rapid growth of the parcel post system after 
the revision of the weight limit and a reduction of the rates 
by the present postal administration, radical changes in the 
distribution and transportation schemes were necessary if the 
enormous volume of this mail was to be handled satisfac- 
torily and on a sufficiently economical basis to maintain the 
reduced scale of rates. 

“It is the policy to take advantage of the best schedules 
for the despatch and distribution of mail matter and in this 
connection it is well to again call attention to the fact that 
the Post Office Department has no jurisdiction over the fix- 
ing of schedules. This is a matter exclusively within the 
control of the railroad companies. Neither has the depart- 
ment any power to enforce the maintenance of schedules. 
Trains formerly operated on fast schedules carrying mails 
are not now operated at all, or they are operated on a 
schedule so much slower as to miss connections formerly 
made. It has been represented by certain interests that these 
trains would not have been withdrawn or placed upon a 
slower schedule had the department not reduced the space 
devoted to the handling of the mails. A single instance 
cannot be shown where the space was reduced to less than 
actual needs of the service. That the transportation of the 
mails is profitable is proven by the fact that in practically 
every case where the volume of mails was sufficient to con- 
stitute the major volume of the traffic of any train, such 
train is still operated on practically the same fast schedule. 

“The service rendered by the railroads has steadily im- 
proved over that rendered during the war. However, there 
is yet room for improvement, especially with respect to the 
practice of railroad officials to order the departure of trains 
on schedule time even though letter mails for connecting 
trains in the same station may not be loaded. Statistics for 
the 4-week period, February 15 to March 13, 1920, show 
that there were 518 departures of trains where letter mails 
from connecting trains were in process of being loaded, in- 
volving a total of 143,410 pouches, 911,709 sacks, and 
138,423 outside parcel post and newsdealers’ packages. It 
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garding any interference directly or indirectly with the 
transmission of the mails in violation of the law, together 
with names of persons responsible. They were also directed 
to bring such cases to attention of local United States district. 
attorneys with request that offenders be prosecuted for ob- 
struction of the mails, if the facts warranted. As a result 
of the vigorous action insisted upon by the Post Office De- 
partment there were but few violations of the law and with 
these exceptions the mails were moved with practically no 
delay. The co-operation of the railroad officials and the 
large body of railroad employees who did not join the 
strikers was of inestimable value in preventing unlawful 
interference with the mails.” 


Freight Car Loading 
Shows Gain for Week 


Wasuinetron, D.C. 
REIGHT CAR LOADING for the week ending December 4 
F nearly recovered the loss of the previous week, which 
included the Thanksgiving Day holiday, according 
to the report compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. The total number of 
revenue cars loaded was 872,162, as compared with 797,673 
the week before and 880,528 the week of November 20. 
For the corresponding week of 1919 the loading was 789,286 
and for 1918 it was 837,806. As compared with 1919 this 
year’s figure for the week represents an increase of 83,000 
cars but this was more than covered by the increase of 
108,000 cars in coal loading as compared with last year 
when the miners were on strike. 

As compared with the corresponding week of 1919 in- 
creases in loading were shown in all districts except the 
Pocahontas and Northwestern, but there were decreases for 
all classes of commodities except coal, coke and ore. ‘The 
summary is as follows: 


RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


SumMaRY—ALL Districts, CoMPaARISOoN oF TotaLts Turs Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco, ror WEI ENDED SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1920 
Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded Received from Connections 
—s —— ve _ _ a 
Corre Co Corre Corre- 
Grain [his sponding sponding This sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel year, year, year year year, year, 
Districts Year products — stock Coal Coke products Ore L. C. L. laneous 1920 1° 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Eastern 2.0.52... 1920 6,391 3,718 60,454 2,790 6,421 7,092 45,994 78,629 211,489 ZIO WOR dence iy 
1919 6,714 4,431 29,672 4,080 7,935 2,269 35,013 102,905 .... 3,018 202,369 ....... 220,189 225,983 
Allegheny 1920 3,118 3,132 68,942 8,286 3,696 8,723 37,005 61,114 194,016 RSS IGG sechins Aensinals 
2 1919 2,923 3.546 32,917 4,598 4,929 5,175 41,643 i ¢ irre 64,560 190,988 ....0c. LIS Vsv 165,154 
Pocahontas 1920 97 140 21,014 611 1,701 124 2,585 6,047 32,319 WORTO “iccccns shieeaeece 
1919 195 174 23,850 531 2,231 515 170 SUSE sacen 8 eee 19,535 19,105 
SOwere ok os 1920 2,997 2,233 33,241 1,277 16,912 2,296 37,138 33,616 129,714 68,61 Naseamaeere ae cent 
1919 3,095 3,253 14,412 232 19,647 2,762 19,636 L& oo 3 Ze ES bbemewrese 76,282 70,564 
Northwestern 1920 11,676 8,924 10,851 1,498 13,529 6,189 26,617 29,345 108,629 RIBOG. <issaus  Sadasda 
1919 12,370 10,658 11,106 478 14,361 1,829 21,118 37,532 ; 45 URIO0 ba. ecemeis 50,984 72,410 
Central Western. 1920 9,118 10,628 27,880 457 4,043 2,240 29,591 41,016 124,973 f 59,285 eke. . Geek 
1919 10,700 14,452 8,189 448 4,473 2,692 21,668 45,525 ; 108,14 Fae “ecw 62,317 59,404 
Southwestern 1920 3,712 2,126 7,846 724 7,669 529 16,641 31,475 71,0 : RESTS: cc veees. elec 
1919 3,686 3,060 1,623 550 5,901 732 14,980 25,244 7 56,396 ror 46,306 45,138 
Total all roads... 1920 37,109 30,903 230,228 18,843 53,971 27,195 195,571 281,542 87,16 ; is OOSBIG: sacicean  Aseets 
1919 39,734 39,574 121,768 10,915 59,477. 15,774 154,210 347,834 789,286 ..... 529.350 ey 
PE niga sokisleresie” “eereues acai. (sac orcelel gre tae eo elae ae ae BSyOOG. seitiaw Gintewns 657,758 
Increase compared 1919 .....22. csvcces 108,460 Giese “wlcwss 11,421 41,361 : 82,876 BG528 secknes 
Decrease compared 1919 2,625 a i Bers - 5,506 or S RET) ubieaietee) hres cic: | ahtpesnce eRe ae 
Increase compared 1918 ....... Scale VERA MAD RCsise: Jeanna Santee Uaateaaiel aaivena 34,358 ieee Seesaw phaekns 
PRORUCRRE MUON SRW ascacinses. Ani calelea: vdhcidn eh wes elie owl, Ga Waeein’” werninin ls SUES Aaiwhice: ‘eases 
*L. C. L. merchandise loading figures for 1920 and 1919 are not comparable as some roads are not abl separate their L. C. L. freight and miscel- 


laneous of 1919, 


Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. 











is estimated that each pouch contained 40 packages of let- 
ters with 40 letters in each package, aggregating 229,456,000 
letters, or a daily average of 8,194,857 letters. It is esti- 
mated that 48,320,577 papers were delayed, or a daily aver- 
age of 1,725,734 papers. The delays aggregated 1 to 24 
hours. 

“Immediately after the calling of the strike by railroad 
switchmen last spring, telegraphic instructions to field officers 
were issued directing that reports be submitted by wire re- 








Preliminary estimates for the week ending December 11 
indicate a new record for the year in the production and 
transportation of bituminous coal, 233,568 car loads or 12,- 
850,000 tons, as compared with 12,757,000 tons the week 
before. 

Since the car shortage has given way to a considerable car 
surplus greater progress is being made in the return of cars 
to the home roads. On December 1, according to the reports 


~ 
. 


compiled by the Car Service Division, 35.5 per cent of the 
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freight cars were on home lines, an increase of 4.2 per cent, 
or about 100,000 cars, in a month. On March 1 when the 
roads were returned only 21.9 per cent of the cars were at 
home. Some roads that have been short of cars nearly all 
year are now finding their own cars returning to their lines 
somewhat faster than they like, and there has been on some 
roads a scramble to get rid of empty cars owned by other 
lines, in order to avoid the payment of per diem charges, 
somewhat akin to the efforts made earlier in the year to get 
and retain cars. There have also been some complaints of 
instances of refusal or unwillingness on the part of certain 
roads to accept empty cars, which the Car Service Division 
has been asked to adjust. 

Freight car accumulations for the week ending December 
3 show a further reduction to 21,991, or 4,333 cars less than 
were reported for the previous week. These figures included 
7,368 cars held either for export or for coastwise movement. 

In reply to a Senate resolution by which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was directed to “furnish at the 
earliest possible date information to the Senate showing the 
causes for the present freight congestion in the principal 
cities of the United States and what efforts have been taken 
or are being taken or should be taken to relieve the present 
congested condition and to promptly move the freight 
tendered to the railroads,” the commission has submitted a 
report saying that in its annual report to the Senate and 
House of Representatives will be found a discussion of the 
causes of the freight congestion and a statement of the ef- 
forts made to relieve such condition and to move promptly 
freight tendered to the railroads, the steps taken to provide 
the administrative machinery to deal with car service mat- 
ters, also a report as to the administration of the revolving 
fund created by section 210, Transportation Act, 1920, and 
a list of the loans made by the United States to carriers to 
aid in the acquisition of locomotives and cars and in the 
making of other additions and betterments. 

“It is believed that the commission’s annual report, and 
particularly the portions above cited, gives the information 
called for by the resolution,” the report says. “We add 
that since our 34th annual report was prepared the progres- 
sive amelioration of the emergency conditions which had 
previously existed warranted the suspension of Service 
Orders Nos. 20 and 21, effective November 21 and November 
24, respectively; and the discontinuance of the remaining 
terminal committees described in the report.” 


Boards of Adjustment to Be Abolished 


OHN Barton Payne, director general of railroads, has 

issued a circular announcing the abolition of the boards 

of adjustment created by the Railroad Administration 
as follows: 

“A committee representing the Association of Railroad 
Executives has brought to my attention the fact that General 
Orders 13, 29 and 53 provide in terms that, 


‘Personal grievances and controversies arising under 
interpretation of wage agreements and all other disputes 
arising between officials of a railroad and its employees 
covered by this understanding will be handled in their 
usual manner by joint committees of the employees 
up to and including the chief operating officer of the 
railroad, (or some one officially designated by him.) 
If an agreement is not reached, the chairman of the 
joint committee of employees refers the matter to the 
chief executive officer of the organization concerned. 
If the contention of the employees’ committee is ap- 
proved by such executive officer, then the chief operating 
officer of the railroad and the chief executive officer 
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of the organization concerned shall refer the matter 
with all supporting papers to the director of the Di- 
vision of Labor of the U. S. Railroad Administration 
who will in turn present the case to the Railway Board 
of Adjustment, which board would promptly hear and 
decide the case, giving due notice to the chief operating 
officer of the railroad interested and to the chief execu- 
tive officer of the organization concerned of the time 
set for the hearing.’ 


“That after the order of May 29, 1920, and amendment 
under which the time limit of July 15 was fixed within which 
claims growing out of the subject matter of said orders 
should be presented the claimants without complying with 
the procedure specified in said general orders presented 
their claims direct to the office of the director general and 
in view of this fact, none of the said claims are now properly 
before said adjustment boards. 

“T have given careful consideration to each contention and 
am advised that if said contention is sustained, practically 
all of the cases now pending before Boards of Adjustment 
1, 2 and 3 will fall and must fail of consideration. 

“The point made by the representatives of the executives 
appears to me to be sound and there is nothing contained in 
the limitation order of May 29, 1920, changing the mode 
of procedure. But as I look upon the matter the railroads 
as such are not concerned in the pending claims, if the 
claims are limited, as in my judgment they must be limited, 
to the period of federal control. That is, it is for the 
director general to determine and to pass upon claims 
against the government by persons who were the employees 
of the government during the period of federal control and 
to provide for the payment of all just claims arising during 
federal control just as he must pass upon and provide for 
the payment of all other claims arising from federal 
control. 

“Tf, however, the decision of these claims is to affect the 
railroads after the end of federal control, then the railroads 
have the right to insist upon a strict compliance with the 
terms of the said general orders. 

“T am further advised that Board No. 1 will be able to 
dispose of all cases pending before it by February 15, that 
the number of cases pending' before Boards 2 and 3 are so 
large that many months must elapse before said Boards 
could dispose of them. 

“My conclusion, therefore, is that as to cases pending be- 
fore Boards 2 and 3 some other means must be found to 
deal justly by the claimants as to any money due them 
arising out of federal control. 

“The application of all decisions hereafter made to be 
limited in their effect to money due claimants between Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, and March 1, 1920. 

“Tt is, therefore, ordered that Board No. 1 be abolished 
as of February 15, 1921; that Board No. 2 and Board No. 
3 be abolished as of January 10, 1921, i. e., by 30 days’ 
notice as provided in said General Orders. 

“Meantime, means will be provided to adequately, justly 
and promptly dispose of all claims which said boards may 
leave undisposed of.” 


S. M. Estasrook, manager of dining cars, hotels and restaur- 
ants on the Southern Pacific. described the development of dining 
car service on the Southern Pacific before a recent meeting of the 
Pacific Railway Club. Mr. Estabrook said that during 1919, the 
Southern Pacific served 3,000,000 patrons in its dining cars and 
an additional 3,000,000 in its hotels and steamer restaurants. In 
preparing food for this number, a ton and a half of potatoes a 
day were used, and it was estimated that 21,000 laying hens were 
required to furnish the eggs used. 
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The Citizen’s Part in Railway Development 


The Report of the Railway Business Association’s 
Committee on Adequate Facilities 


portation Act| will be the sense of responsibility 

felt by the individual citizen. It is essential that 
he-sustain his co-operation whether he is a producer, a dealer, 
a consumer, an employee or otherwise one in a population 
dependent upon the prosperity of these groups for his own 
prosperity. Distress and loss due to inadequacy of [railway] 
facilities in the present period have given individual citizens 
reason to feel their stake. -We can in due course judge 
whether their anxiety is sufficiently permanent or whether 
organization will be required to command their continued 
solicitude.” 

This paragraph is quoted from a report to the general 
executive committee of the Railway Business Association by 
that organization’s committee on adequate facilities. The 
chairman of the committee is Knox Taylor, president of the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J. 
The report is submitted with idea of presenting for consid- 
eration “the question whether the time has not come for our 
association to seek among ourselves an outline of objects 
towards which our work should be aimed on the long view.” 

The report suggests the following conceptions to be brought 
to the attention of the public: 


+ A VITAL FACTOR [in the working out of the ‘Trans- 


Improvements for Economy 


(1) Heavy investment in additions and betterments, with 
corresponding adjustment of income through economies or 
rates, or both, is the only means of getting ultimately to a 
lower rate level or even avoiding in the future a chronic 
condition of indefinitely rising rates. 

Arrearages of provision have long accumulated. Current 
effort has been concentrated upon devotion to catching up 
and making meantime the best of a crippled plant. Engi- 
neers have lacked both the courage and the audience to 
discuss forehanded railway plans which in industry would 
be regarded as a matter of course. Nobody has been bold 
enough to argue for a program on a scale which mathematical 
calculations indicate is essential, proposals having their limit 
in what is apprehended to be all that the public will sanction. 

Up to a decade or more ago the outstanding phase of 
railway development was large investment in improvements 
as the basis of operating economies. Power of locomotives 
and capacity of cars were increased, with modernization of 
train-control appliances, elimination of grades and curves, 
multiplication of tracks, substitution of heavier rails, recon- 
struction of roadbed and bridges. The result was a heavy 
increase in the average train load, which is the unit of oper- 
ating economy. In spite of rapidly advancing wages, the 
railway managers were able to postpone until 1910 any 
large-scale rate-advance applications. 


CycLE OF OPERATING COosTS 


During that period, volume of traffic was increasing faster 
than railway capacity to haul it, even with the increased 
train load and the freer flow of traffic made possible by large 
outlays in the enlargement of terminals. This was itself a 
factor tending to offset the factors of rising cost per unit of 
work done, especially labor cost. Always in any business 
there is such a cycle. As volume grows and is transacted 
with existing facilities, other things being equal, the profit 
per unit rises. But in 1906 and 1907 the country had a 
sharp warning. Car shortages appeared, acting as a brake 
on production. To the discerning it became evident that the 


cycle had reached the point where further enlargement of 
traffic would require an expansion of railway facilities and 
plant, and that as this would naturally be undertaken on 
a scale designed to anticipate a considerable future growth 
of tonnage, the investment would be vast and the new fixed 
charges such a factor that income would have to be adjusted 
to carry it. 
ASCERTAINMENT OF NEEDS 

Such adjustment never took place. Every time there was 
a large-scale rate case the discussion turned on the past. The 
decision was based on estimates which did not contemplate 
any thoroughgoing modernization and enlargement. The 
adjustment enacted by Congress and ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1920 had little expansion in 
view. The estimates of the carriers were the amounts upon 
which they might in part catch up with arrearages and 
struggle through for a little longer. It was stated to the 
Commission on behalf of the railway managers that the rates 
which they were recommending would be insufficient to meet 
expected increases in cost of operation and establish railway 
credit, but that they hoped to make up the difference through 
economies. After a reasonable trial under the labor condi- 
tions which are now in process of being worked out the 
country should be in position to compare intelligently the 
resources which the roads must have in order to perform 
their work satisfactorily with the income which is actually 
realized from the rates as they are with such economies as 
prove feasible. 


For A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


Is it not essential that the hand-to-mouth fashion of pro- 
viding railway facilities give way to a comprehensive plan, to 
be carried out over a period of years? The cost would have 
to be faced. Cannot the public be led to see that to make 
over the ‘railway plant is the only route to economy and 
ultimate rate reduction, and that either through efficiency of 
the working force or, if that is insufficient, through further 
rate adjustments toward levels which obtain abroad, the 
users of transportation and the consumers of commodities 
carried must meet the cost of the modernizing and enlarging 
their railway system? 


Great Need of Market for Stock 


(2) Investment in railway stocks should in the aggregate 
amount to at least half of the total railway capitalization. 

The normal method of financing any business is primarily 
and preferentially by the issue of stock. Bonds are sold 
when the amount required cannot be obtained on advan- 
tageous terms by sales of stock. Practically stock was half 
the railway capitalization until about 1902. Since then 
interest-bearing issues have steadily risen until recently the 
ratio has been 65 or more mortgages to 35 stock or less. We 
are habituated to this tendency. We hardly think of railway 
stock sales. The Transportation Act of 1920 and the rate 
adjustment under it appear to have strengthened the favor 
shown to railways by lenders, but the announcements and 
rumors regarding security flotations mention almost exclu- 
sively bonds, notes and equipment trusts. 


REWARD FOR SUPERIORITY 


If the ratio of funded debt to stock continues rising we 
may reach a condition where the credits almost own the 
roads. The stockholders’ equity will be too small for whole- 
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some development. We shall have failed to restore the vital 
factor which gives individual ownership its superiority over 
government ownership. Bond-heavy capitalization is capi- 
talization in which safety of principal and interest is em- 
phasized disproportionately and hence in which there is 
enfeeblement of foresight, of courage and energy in prepara- 
tion for expected business and in experimentation with new 
devices and methods. We need to enlist and retain first-class 
constructive ability in directorates and management. The 
requisite incentive is the fluctuation of profits responsive to 
superiority of administration. 


ELEMENT OF ADVENTURE 


To restore the 50-50 basis of capitalization opportunities 
for income must be adjusted, not to the ideas of theorists or 
other observers, but to the ideas of those whose stock sub- 
scriptions we seek. The Transportation Act of 1920 is 
designed to soften the retribution which overtakes the unfor- 
tunate road and to limit the return of the fortunate road. 
This was avowedly intended to diminish the element of 
adventure. Some think it has eliminated that element. If 
these apprehensions prove in any degree well-founded, then 
the act may be said to have aggravated rather than cor- 
rected one of the primary defects in the situation. 

The tendency of bonds to gain on stock preceded bestowal 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission of power to fix 
rates, yet as late as 1920 we are trying a measure which 
assumes the permanent elimination of investment involving 
risk. Is it not obligatory upon business men earnestly and 
thoroughly to consider hope and risk as necessary conditions 
of success and survival for individual ownership and 
operation ? 

When the act as it stands has been tried for a period and 
the time comes, perhaps after substantial consolidations, to 
draw perfecting amendments, should not the business world 
be prepared to discuss with Congress the fundamental prob- 
lem here indicated? And is not that problem the cardinal 
American problem of promoting excellence and progress by 
leaving individuals free to fail or succeed with corresponding 


retributions and rewards? 


Facilities Stake in Buying Securities 

(3) Citizens in the communities have a facilities stake, 
in addition to any investment stake, in buying securities of 
their railroads. 

This country was developed prior to 1900 by building 
railroads before they were needed, stimulating the country’s 
growth by giving the farmer new land and a market for his 
products and making a new demand for manufactures. 
Inhabitants of regions not previously served with transpor- 
tation extended practical encouragement by investing in rail- 
way securities just as they would invest in any other instru- 
mentality necessary for the development of their prosperity. 
For the past 10 years railway expansion has ceased and 
intensive modernization of existing lines has almost stopped. 
This is due to our delay in bringing the carriers, the public 
and their political representatives to an understanding of 
the national needs and interest. The public is finally arriv- 
ing at some realization of the situation and Congress has 
decreed the roads a return intended to restore their credit. 


ADEQUATE FACILITIES PARAMOUNT 


The unit of industrial, jobbing and farm competition is 
the population unit. Where two or more railways serve the 
same community they may compete among themselves, but 
primarily, taken together, they comprise an instrumentality 
with which the community competes for markets with other 
communities. The aggregate railway system of the United 
States and Canada, though maintaining interline compe- 
tition, constitutes in this sense one instrumentality. Consid- 
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ered as a whole, the continental system must provide such 
a total supply of facilities that the quota for each individual 
community shall serve as a means of competition with other 
communities. There must be not only an adequate car supply 
fluid over the whole continent, but adequate and modern 
power, tracks, structures and terminals wherever materials 
or products move. 
THose WuHo HAVE A STAKE 

Furnishing capital for railways was an obvious responsi- 
bility of citizens in pioneer days, when the communities de- 
manded creation of railways where there was none. Revival 
of that pioneer spirit both for construction of new railways 
and for the modernization of the lines that we have was the 
theme of the notable “railway restoration dinner” of our 
association in March, 1920. The mimic share of stock 
which served as a menu card enumerated the elements in the 
country who have a stake in buying railway securities: 

“Railway employees who desire an increase in the amount 
of railway work to be done, stockholders and employees of 
railway supply concerns who wish provision of railway facil- 
ities and development of mechanical and engineering railway 
progress to be American standard, owners and employees of 
agricultural, industrial and mercantile enterprises whose 
prosperity depends upon progressive and efficient transpor- 
tation service, citizens of regions which are in competition 
with other regions for trade markets, domestic or foreign, 
and consumers of food, clothing and shelter who require new 
supplies of material through conquest of the wilderness.” 

Can we afford to neglect a well-considered program of 
discussion aimed at winning acceptance of this conception 
by those whose opportunity it is? 


Citizens’ Part in Fuller Use of Facilities 


(4+) Citizens will most fully benefit from the lessons 0} 
current car shortage if they provide effective means of insur- 
ing that their enterprises and agencies automatically and 
continuously perform the citizen’s part. 

The public can greatly assist the efforts of the railway) 
managers. Such co-operation was highly beneficial before 
the armistice. During recent weeks it has been in part again 
developed. If every man in every industry, in trade and in 
agriculture would count himself a friend of the railways and 
make co-operation a matter of rigid routine, the present 
railroad facilities would be more fully utilized, giving the 
country the equivalent of large additions to railway plant 
long before new cars could be built. This can be done by 
increasing the minimum car load, by prompt loading and 
unloading, by curtailing free time, and by acquiescence in 


the reduction of freight train speed. There are state law 
which could advantageously be repealed—notably thos: 
increasing needlessly the number of trainmen. 

These efforts would give us all immediate relief. Their 


pertinence in this report is in the danger that freight-moving 
performance having notably improved our vows of futur 
vigilance will fade like New Year’s resolutions, and an 
opportunity be lost to establish firmly the habit of good will 
toward and effective protection for railway transportation 
upon which the life and happiness of everyone in the countr\ 
depends. How can such solicitude be made permanent ? 

On these several conceptions your Committee on Adequat 
Facilities hopes to arrange in due course for making avail 
able to our members the views of authorities specially qual- 
ified to aid the members of our association in reaching sound 
conclusions. 


THE CominG ADMINISTRATION 
strengthening the 


Journal. 


has a good opportunity for 


Interstate Commerce Commission.—Providence 
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Partial Shipment of Lecomctives Being Exported to Belgium 


Belgian Locomotive Order Completed Promptly 


Baldwin and American Locomotive Companies Complete Order 
in Advance of British Builders 


for the Belgian State Railways by American builders 
in advance of British manufacturers is a foreign trade 
item of unusual significance. ‘The order for 150 locomotives 


Tt RECENT COMPLETION of an order for 150 locomotives 














Front View of Locomotive Recently Exported to Belgium 


placed in this country last winter was divided evenly between 
the American Locomotive Company and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works in accordance with a standing agreement be- 


tween these companies. At the same time an order for 200 
locomotives of the same type was placed with one of the 
largest British manufacturers. It is understood that it was 
a condition of the recent loan to Belgium in which England 
participated that a portion of the order for these locomotives 
be placed in England. American builders, moreover, have 
furnished a portion of the steel castings required by the 
British builders including the cylinder castings, also the 
boiler plate, angle iron and sheeting. 

The first of these locomotives was completed by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company on March 1, which was within 52 
days of the date on which the builders received complete in- 
formation enabling them to proceed with the design of the 
locomotives. On June 1, this company completed the last of 
its portion of this order. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
completed the last of the portion of the order assigned to them 
early in September. At this time none of the locomotives 
ordered from the British builders had been completed and 
the despatch with which the order was executed in this 
country elicited much favorable comment on the Conti- 
nent. 

Although these locomotives have already been described in 
some detail in both the Railway Age and the Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer, the impression has prevailed that they 
are of the so-called Pershing type. Further than that they 
are Consolidation locomotives this is not a fact. The loco- 
motives were designed in the drafting rooms of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company but conform generally to Belgian 
practice. Metric measurements were used in the design and 
the locomotives were built to metric dimensions. Left-hand 
drive and other features including copper fireboxes peculiar 
to European practice prevail in distinction to the Pershing 
locomotives in which American practice was adhered to in 
nearly every detail. The locomotives are equipped with the 
Belgian type of cab and tender. The latter is equipped with 
the Belgian State Railway’s standard train connection of 
the screw link type with two spring buffers. The tender 
frame is made of steel plate and is supported on three pairs 
of wheels held in rigid alignment. The base of the tank 
is designed to drop down so as to occupy a part of the space 
between wheels, in this manner lowering its center of 
gravity. 
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Proposed Change in Law 
as to Railroad Purchases 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

BILL TO REPEAL Section 10 of the Clayton act, which 
A restricts purchases by railroads from companies with 

which they have an interlocking relationship, and to 
provide a substitute for it as an addition to Section 20-a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, has been introduced in 
Congress by Senator Frelinghuysen and Representative 
Esch, by request, for the purpose of providing more work- 
able provisions than are afforded by Section 10, the effective 
date of which has been repeatedly postponed since the pas- 
sage of the law in 1914. The proposed new provisions are: 


13. After December 31, 1921, no common carrier engaged 
in’commerce shall have any dealings in supplies, or other 
articles of commerce, or shall make any contracts for con- 
struction or maintenance of any kind, to the amount of more 
than $50,000 in any one transaction with another corporation, 
firm, partnership, or association, unless such corporation 
firm, partnership, or association be a common carrier, rail- 
road company, terminal company, joint facility company, or 
public service company, when said common carrier shall have 
upon its board of directors, or as its president, general man- 
ager, or as its purchasing or selling officer or agent in the 
particular transaction, any person who is at the same time a 
director, general manager, or purchasing or selling officer of, 
or who has any substantial interest in such other corporation, 
firm, partnership, or association, unless and except such deal- 
ings or contracts shall be with the bidder whose bid is the 
most favorable to such common carrier to be ascertained by 
competitive bidding, under regulations to be prescribed by 
rule or otherwise, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It shall be lawful for any common carrier or person when in 
doubt as to what constitutes a substantial interest within the 
meaning of this paragraph to apply to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a ruling in respect thereto, and in case 
of such application the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
required to pass upon the question and is authorized to finally 
decide the same. 

No common carrier engaged in commerce shall, when it 
has upon its board of directors, or as its president or general 
manager, any person who is at the same time a director, 
president, or general manager of another common carrier cor- 
poration, charge such other common carrier corporation for 
supplies or other articles of commerce a price in excess of 
that at which similar articles are concurrently charged out by 
it for operating purposes with the addition thereto of proper 
transportation charges. 

No bid shall be considered unless the names and addresses 
of the officers, directors, and general managers thereof, if 
the bidder be a corporation, or the members, if the bidder be 
a partnership or firm, be given with the bid. 


Any person who shall, directly or indirectly, do or attempt 
to do anything to prevent anyone from bidding or who shall 
do any act to prevent free and fair competition among the 
bidders or those desiring to bid shall be punished as pre- 
scribed in this paragraph in the case of an officer or director. 


This paragraph shall not apply where no competition is 
possible by reason of the fact that the article of the special 
type or character desired, or the desired supply, can be had 
only of a single maker or seller at the point required; nor 
shall it deprive a carrier of the right to exercise an honest 
business discretion in determining which bid, under all of the 
circumstances of the case, is, by reason of the responsibility 
of the bidder or otherwise, most favorable to its interest; nor 
to prevent it, after having taken competitive bids, from nego- 
tiating with one or more of the bidders, without further com- 
petitive bidding, to reduce the price or to secure more favor- 
able terms or a more favorable contract, or from accepting 
a better offer so arrived at; nor from enlarging or reducing 
the quantity of the proposed purchase or work at a price 
arrived at by competitive bidding or otherwise as permitted 
in this paragraph. 


This paragraph shall not apply to dealings between a com- 
mon carrier and a non-carrier corporation or company, where 
such non-carrier corporation or company is controlled by it 
through stock ownership, lease, or otherwise, or in which it 
alone, or together with another or other common carriers, has 
a stock interest amounting to as much as one-half of the out- 
standing stock or between a common carrier and such non- 
carrier corporation or company controlled by common stock 
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ownership, or between a common carrier holding company 
and its controlled non-carrier corporations or companies. 
Such a common carrier is prohibited from purchasing supplies 
or other articles of commerce from any such non-carrier cor- 
poration or company, without the assent and approval of a 
different price by the Interstate Commerce Commission, at a 
price exceeding the then market value thereof, at the time and 
place of delivery. 

Every such common carrier having any such dealings or 
making any such contracts required hereby to be made by 
competitive bidding, shall, for such time as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall require, preserve in its office, 
subject to the inspection of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a full and detailed record of the transaction, showing 
the manner of competitive bidding, who were the bidders, 
and the names and addresses of the directors and officers of 
the corporations and the members of the firm or partnership 
bidding; and whenever the said commission shall, after in- 
vestigation or hearing, have reason to believe that the law 
has been violated in and about the said dealings or transac- 
tions, it is authorized to refer the matter and its own views 
or findings thereon to the Attorney General. 

If any common carrier shall violate this paragraph, it shall 
be fined not exceeding $25,000; and every such director, agent, 
general manager, or officer thereof, who shall vote for or 
direct the act, knowing that it constitutes such violation, or 
who shall have knowingly aided or abetted in such violation, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined 
not exceeding $5,000, or confined in jail not exceeding one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That section 10 of an Act entitled An Act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes, approved October 15, 1914, 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. That this Act shall be enforced from its passage. 


The bill to postpone for another year the effective date 
of Section 10 of the Clayton law, which, under the present 
law, would go into effect on January 1, was favorably 
reported by the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce on December 15, after a hearing at which Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel for the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, pointed out the serious effect it would have on the 
purchase of supplies by railroads, and asked that it be post- 
poned until Congress could consider an amendment to the 
law which would accomplish the purpose desired. The 
Senate committee had already reported an identical bill. 

Mr. Thom said he had drafted the bill introduced by 
Senator Frelinghuysen and Representative Esch by request, 
and that the railroads have been trying for five years to get 
Congress to consider the subject on its merits, but other 
pressing matters had prevented any action except repeated 
postponement of the effective date of Section 10. 

Section 10 requires that transactions involving the pur- 
chase of supplies or the sale of securities amounting to 
$50,000 in a year between railroads and companies, etc., in 
which there is an interlocking relation of officers or directors 
shall be on competitive bidding. 

Mr. Thom said that competitive bidding represents a most 
costly way of buying because of the possibility of combina- 
tions among sellers and because the lowest priced article is 
frequently not satisfactory. Governments, he said, usualls 
buy on competitive bids and pay more than business con- 
cerns would. The provisions of the law would commit th 
railroads to making practically all of their purchases on 
competitive bids because they would not know, when making 
a small purchase early in the year, whether later purchases 
from the same seller would not amount to $50,000 in a year. 
It is also practically impossible for a company to know 
whether any of its officers or directors has a ‘‘substantial’”’ 
interest in a company whose stock may be purchased in the 
open market. The law would require competitive. bids even 
on patented articles or articles manufactured by secret proc- 
ess which could be bought only from one seller, or on pur- 
chases where there is but one seller at the place of delivery. 

If the system required by the law were adopted, Mr. Thom 
said, there would be developed an army of adventurers who 
would seek to put in the lowest bid and to sell their contract 
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Report of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 


Application of Water Columns and Other Devices Advocated— 
Increase of Accidents for Fiscal Year 1919 


inspector of locomotives to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, is the increase in the number of accidents and casual- 
ties resulting from failures of parts of locomotives and ten- 
ders. Although the percentage of locomotives inspected which 
were found defective decreased from 58 per cent in 1919 to 
52 per cent in 1920, the number of accidents increased 49 
per cent, the number killed 15 per cent and the number 
injured 41 per cent. A summary of the chief inspector’s 
report is given below. 

The succeeding tables and charts have been arranged so as 
to permit comparison with previous reports, as far as con- 
sistent, and show in concrete form the number of locomotives 
inspected, the number and percentage of those inspected 
found defective, and the number ordered out of service 
because of not meeting the requirements of the law, together 
with the total number of defects found. They also show the 
total number of accidents caused by failure from any cause 
of the locomotive or tender, including the boiler, and all parts 
and appurtenances thereof, reported by the carriers, or dis- 
covered by inspectors, together with the number of persons 
killed or injured due to such failure. 


i ie OUTSTANDING FEATURE of the report of the chief 


Locomotives INspectep, NuMBER Founp DEFECTIVE, PERCENTAGE INSPECTED 
Founp Derective, NUMBER ORDERED Ott oF SERVICE, AND ToTaL DEFECTS 
Founp By COMPARISON 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
Number of locomotives inspected.... 49,471 59,772 41,611 47,542 
Number found defective............ 25,529 34,557 22,196 25,909 
Percentage found defective......... 52 58 53 54.5 
Number ordered from service....... 3,774 4,433 2,125 3,294 
Total Petects Tou... cvscsscvcce 95,066 135,300 78,277 84,883 


NuMBER oF Accipents, NuMBER KILLED, AND NuMBER INTURED, REPORTED, 
AND INVESTIGATED, CovERING FariLures OF ALL Parts anpD APPURTENANCES 
OF THE EnTIRE LOocoMOTIVE AND TENDER BY COMPARISON 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Number of accidents. ....0.6-scceses 843 565 641 616 
Decrease from previous year....... 149.2 11.8 14.1 ares 
POO: HIE ook cis cre ncienmawewas 66 57 46 62 
Decrease from previous year...... 115.8 123.9 25.8 sean 
TOGRNREP MIPUTOR oo oikc Si i ecvierneesiens 916 647 756 721 
Decrease from previous year....... 141.6 14.4 14.8 ; 





1Increase. 


The following table shows the number of accidents, num- 
ber of persons killed, and number injured, due to the failure 
of some part or appurtenance of the locomotive boiler only, 
which were reported by the carriers, with their percentage of 
decreases by comparison of the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1912 and 1913, with the fiscal years ended June 30, 1919 
and 1920: 


1920 1919 1913 1912 
Number of accidents........ccc0s. 439 341 820 856 
Increase 1920 over 1919......... 28.8 eon 
Decrease 1920 from 1912......... 48.7 raat Sale ‘Seats 
Re eee re 48 45 36 91 
Increase 1920 over 1919......... 6.7 ar ne Sete 
Decrease 1920 from 1912......... 47.2 cache Blanes tere 
Weamtiber igure occ desc ciciaciess ca% 503 413 911 1,005 
Increase 1920 over 1919......... 21.8 eye ee ae fe 
Decrease 1920 from 1912......... 49.9 


NuMBER OF DeRAILMENTS Dve To DEFECTS IN OR FAILuRE oF Parts OF 

THE LocoMoTIVE oR TENDER, REPORTED TO AND INVESTIGATED BY THIS 

BurEAU, AND NwumBer oF Persons KILLED AND INJURED as A RESULT, 
By COMPARISON 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Number of derailments?.........0...00% 7 7 2 4 
ee ae ere eee 7 6 1 
SOUS MUCUNON oy sak tain ce bea aws 18 7 2 21 


1Only derailments, repor 


ted as being caused by defects in or failure of 
parts of the locomotive 


tender have been investigated by this bureau. 


The following table shows the total number of persons 
killed and injured by failure of locomotives or tenders, or 
some part or appurtenance thereof, during the four years 


10 


/ 


ended June 30, 1917-1920, classified according to occu- 
pations. 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
nN on OO oT OO 
In- In- _ In- : _In- 
Killed jured Killed jured Killed jured Killed jured 
Members of the train 





crew: 
MURINE < Colas ela-giatel eas 16 + 272 14 194 11 245 16 230 
ee a eee 20 404 22 8265 19 306 21 304 
ee 9 77 11 82 6 62 13 60 
Te eee errs 2 19 2 16 ts 21 3 14 
Switchmen ......... 4 19 1 7 2 ae =e 8 
Roundhouse and_ shop 
employees: 
Boiler makers ....... 2 9 1 9 11 11 
pO ee 1 20 se 5 11 8 
OS eee as 3 3 1 4 1 
BUEDECOOTE cece cccves a- 1 6 4 4 3 
NI. ease as euiwie'e 4 3 2 ‘2 3 5 
Boiler washers ....... : 13 7 1 4 7 
NE? eb w a's ss 9: rr 13 6 or 8 6 
Other roundhouse and 
shop employees 3 30 1 11 2 19 2 19 
Other employees .... 4 26 3 23 26 5 22 
Nonemployees ....... 1 7 2 11 24 1 23 
ME vee wave ee< nis 66 916 57 647 45 756 oo vz 


A summary of all accidents and casualties occurring dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, as compared with the 
year ended June 30, 1919, covering the entire locomotive and 
tender and all of their parts and appurtenances, shows an 
increase of 49 per cent in the number of accidents, an increase 
of 16 per cent in the number killed, and an increase of 42 
per cent in the number injured. This increase is due almost 
wholly to disregard for the requirements of the law and rules, 
as well as to safety of construction and operation. This is 
especially true with what are sometimes considered unimpor- 
tant parts; for instance, 26 per cent of the increase in acci- 
dents and injuries was due to failure of grate shakers; 10 
per cent was due to failure of reversing gear; and 10 per cent 
to failure of squirt hose. 

A summary of all accidents and casualties caused by fail- 
ure of the boiler and its appurtenances only, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1912 (the first year of the existence of 
the law), as compared with the year ended June 30, 1920, 
shows a decrease of 47 per cent in the number of accidents, 
a decrease of 48 per cent in the number killed, and a decrease 
of 49 per cent in the number injured. These decreases are 
especially gratifying when considering the increased num- 
ber of locomotives in service and the increased traffic being 
handled, together with the increased duties imposed on the 
inspectors by the amendment to the boiler-inspection law, 
which extended their duties to the entire locomotive and 
tender and the parts and appurtenances thereof, which has 
added greatly to their work. These decreases demonstrate the 
wisdom of complying with the requirements of the law and 
rules, and the wisdom and foresight of its advocates when 
requesting its enactment. 

As shown by the table, derailments due to defects in or 
failure of parts of the locomotive or tender have been the 
direct cause of a number of most serious accidents and the 
loss of life and limb as well as damaged property and have 
forcibly demonstrated the necessity for proper inspection and 
repair of the running gear, driving gear, and brake rigging. 

During the vear the inspectors of this bureau were called 
upon by the commission to perform various duties not in 
connection with their regular work, which materially reduced 
the number of locomotives shown inspected by them, as well 
as the number ordered out of service, and it appears that 
certain railroad officials and employees have taken advantage 
of their temporary absence and permitted locomotives to 
remain in service with serious defects, which would have 
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been known to them had proper inspections been made and 
reports rendered as required. 

It was found neceesary to ask the courts to inflict the 
penalty provided in section 9 of the law, because of the defec- 
tive condition in which locomotives were being operated by 
one carrier and its willful violation of the requirements of 
the law and rules. This case is now pending and is set for 
the October term of the court. It is evident that unless an 
immediate improvement is made by certain other carriers it 
will be necessary to file similar suits in the near-future. 
That the law places the burden of proper inspection and 
repair and compliance with the rules of inspection on the 
carriers Owning or operating the locomotives seems to have 
been lost sight of, and this is reflected in the increased num- 
her of accidents and casualties during the year. 

Referring to failures of seams in boilers welded by the 
autogenous process, the recommendation made in the last 
annual report that such methods should not be applied to any 
part cf the boiler where the strain is not carried by other 
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date fixed for full compliance with the requirements) prac- 
tically all locomotives in service were equipped in accord- 
ance therewith. These lights are meeting with the hearty 
approval of employees and so far as we are able to learn, of 
the officials in charge, where the locomotives are in operation. 
The general expression is that “They add greatly to the 
safety, comfort, and economy of operation.” 

No formal appeal has been taken from the decision of any 
inspector, during the fiscal year, which again demonstrates 
the good judgment which characterizes their work. 

A large part of the report is devoted to an account of the 
tests of water indicating devices conducted by the bureau 
which were described in the Railway Age of August 27. 

The chief inspector calls attention to the fact that services 
of the inspectors were required in making various investiga- 
tions during the year and, in view of this, recommends 
that the act of February 17, 1911, be amended so as to pro- 
vide for additional inspectors, to be appointed by the com- 
mission, upen the recommendation of the chief inspector, as 
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Graphic Summary of Results of Inspection and Accidents Due to Locomotive Failures, 1912-1920 


construction nor in the low water zone of the firebox, is 
repeated, with the further recommendation that this should 
apply to all parts of the locomotive and tender subject to 
severe stresses and shocks where failures might cause acci- 
dents. 

During the year, 258 applications were filed for extension 
of time for the removal of flues, as provided in rule 10. In- 
vestigation showed that in 31 of these cases, the condition 
of the locomotives was such that no extension could properlv 
be granted. ‘I'wenty-five were in such condition that the full 
extension requested could not be granted, but an extension 
for a shorter period within the limits of safety was allowed. 
Ten extensions were granted after defects disclosed by our 
investigation had been repaired. Thirty-seven applications 
were withdrawn for various reasons and the remaining 155 
were granted for the full period requested. 

During the year, close attention was given to the equipping 
of locomotives with headlights that would meet the require- 
ments of the commission’s orders of December 26, 1916, and 
December 17, 1917, and reports indicate that on July 1 (the 





the needs of the service develop. Other recommendations that 
are repeated are as follows: 

That all locomotives not using oil for fuel have a mechan- 
ically operated fire door, so constructed that it may be oper- 
ated by pressure of the foot on a pedal or other suitable 
device, located on the floor of the cab or tender, at a proper 
distance from the fire door, so that it may be conveniently 
operated by the person firing the locomotive. 

That all locomotives be provided with a bell so arranged 
and maintained that it may be operated from the engineer’s 
cab by hand and by power. ~ 

That cabs of all locomotives not equipped with front doors 
or windows of such size as to permit of easy exit, have a 
suitable stirrup or other step, and a horizontal handhold on 
each side, approximately the full length of the cab, which 
will enable the enginemen to go from the cab to the running 
board in front of it; handholds and steps or stirrups to be 
securely fastened with bolts or rivets; the distance between 
the step and handhold to be not less than 60 in. nor more 
than 72 in. 














December 17, 1920 


That all locomotives where there is a different indication 
between the gage cock and water glass of two or more inches 
of the water level under any conditions of service be equipped 
with a suitable water column to which shall be attached 
three gage cocks and one water glass with not less than 6 in., 
preferably 8 in., clear reading, and one additional water 
glass with not less than 6 in., preferably 8 in., clear reading, 
located on the left side or back head of the boiler. The 
water glasses to be so located, constructed, and maintained 
that they will register the approximate general water level 
in the boiler under all conditions of service and show a cor- 
responding level within 1 inch and be so located, constructed, 
and maintained that the engineer and fireman may under all 
conditions of service have an easy and clear view of the water 
in the glass from their respective and proper positions in the 
cab. The gage cocks to be so located that they will be in 
easy reach of the engineer from his proper position in the cab 
while running the locomotive, extension handles to be applied 
if necessary to accomplish this. 

The usual chart showing the number of accidents occurring 
during the fiscal year from 1912 to 1920 due to failure of 
various parts of a locomotive, is shown, and this information 
is also given in tabular form. Another section of the report 
lists the accidents occurring on each railroad under the juris- 
diction of the bureau, with a summary in tables which show 
also the number of locomotives inspected and the numbers 
found defective and ordered from service. A supplement at 
the conclusion of the report shows typical examples of defec- 
tive conditions and accidents resulting from defects with a 
short account of the causes of the failure. 


Hearings on Burlington 
Capitalization Concluded 


Wasuinciton, D. C. 
INAL HEARINGS on the application of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy for authority to capitalize a part of iis 
surplus by issuing $60,000,000 additional stock and 
$109,000,000: of bonds were held before Director W. A. 
Colston of the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, December 14 and 15. The 
issues were opposed by J. E. Benton, solicitor for the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, and the 
Nebraska railroad commission, and the stock issue was 
indirectly opposed by the Illinois state authorities, although 
they did not make a formal protest. ‘The $60,000,000 stock 
issue is to be distributed as a stock dividend and $80,000,000 
of the bonds, according to the company’s plans, are to be sold 
and the proceeds used for a cash dividend which will enable 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, which own most of 
the Burlington stock, to retire a part of the joint 4 per cent 
bonds issued against the Burlington stock as collateral, which 
fall due next year. The Burlington dividends would then 
pay the interest on an issue of bonds to refund the balance 
of $135,000,000 to $140,000,000 of the issue at a higher rate 
of interest. Application on the part of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific for authority to issue the refunding 
bonds is expected to be’ filed with the commission as soon as 
it passes on the Burlington issue. 

The Nebraska commission filed a protest against the 
increase in capitalization on the ground that there should be 
no increase in securities until the commission has completed 
its valuation of the company’s property to show the amount 
of depreciation, and that the surplus should be treated as a 
trust fund to cover depreciation and to insure constant divi- 
dends in lean years. 

No evidence was introduced on behalf of the Nebraska 
commission, but Hale Holden, president of the Burlington, 
Was cross-examined by Commissioner Thomas L. Hall and 
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Hugh LaMaster, counsel of the Nebraska commission, Morton 
T. Culver, special assistant to the attorney general of IIli- 
nois, and Mr. Benton. Mr. Culver also read into the record 
the Illinois law prohibiting stock dividends or any increase 
in capital stock except upon 60 days’ notice to the state 
authorities. 

Most of the cross-examination revolved around the ques- 
tion as to whether the surplus of which the company now pro- 
poses to capitalize a part represents the result of excessive 
rates and what the state representatives chose to refer to as 
a trust fund in favor of the public. Mr. Holden declared 
that it is a trust fund belonging to the stockholders as repre- 
senting what the company by good management has been 
able to save under rates established under public regulation. 

When Mr. LaMaster asked if the Burlington had. not 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for higher rates 
on the ground that the rates were too low and that railroads 
should be allowed to accumulate a surplus for a reserve, Mr. 
Holden replied that it had participated with other roads in 
applications for a rate increase on the ground that the gen- 
eral level of rates was too low in relation to increasing 
expenses, and that the roads had argued for the right to 
accumulate a reasonable surplus for a reserve, but he pointed 
out that the Burlington’s position is unique. He also said 
that even the Burlington has not earned as much as the 6 
per cent permitted by the transportation act on the amount oi 
its property investment and that half of what it did earn had 
gone back into the property while the stockholders had 
received only the other half. Now that the property has been 
brought to a condition of efficiency and established earning 
power the stockholders are entitled to some reward for their 
patience. ‘The company had never asked for rates which 
would produce more than a fair return and it should be able 
to accumulate a reasonable surplus out of a fair return. The 
stockholders had urged before the war that they should 
receive a larger return on their investment. 

Commissioner Hall, of Nebraska, took the position that 
the people of Nebraska have furnished the traffic and paid 
rates to enable the Burlington to pay all its expenses and 
pile up a big surplus and that it should, therefore, be regarded 
as a trust fund. He also said that what the investors: put 
in the property was no more than the par value of the shares. 
Mr. Holden said that some of them had paid $200 a share 
and that they had not received 6 per cent on that amount. 
Railroads, he said, cannot continue to serve the public unless 
some consideration is given to the rights of the stockholders. 

Mr. Benton asked if the proposed issue had not been con- 
sidered in reference to its effect on a possible consolidation. 
Mr. Holden said that it had but that he*had no consolidation 
in mind. 

O. M. Spencer, general solicitor of the Burlington, asked 
Commissioner Hall what he would consider a fair return on 
a railroad investment in Nebraska. Mr. Hall said it should 
be a composite of the rates as fixed by the money markets oi 
the world on bonds, preferred stock and common stock, but 
he finally suggested 514 per cent as fair. In argument Mr. 
Spencer declared that the present stockholders of the Bur- 
lington had received since 1901, only 3.9 per cent on their 
investment, which he argued indicated that the surplus did 
not represent excessive rates. Mr. Spencer said the Burling- 
ton occupies a peculiar, unique position among railroads and 
that while it has usually paid an 8 per cent dividend, the 
amount of stock on which it has paid has been very small in 
proportion to that of other large roads in its territory. The 
road has been built up since 1901, he said, by the stock- 
holders receiving less than they were entitled to. 

C. W. Bunn, general counsel of the Northern Pacific, said 
that as a dividend the stock issue would put no money in the 
pockets of the stockholders, but that the issue was only part 
of a wise financial scheme to afford the proper relation 
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between stock and Londs, as a necessary foundation for the 
mortgage. 

Arguments were also presented by E. C. Lindley, genera! 
counsel of the Great Northern, in support of the application, 
and by Mr. Culver, Mr. LaMaster and Mr. Benton against 
the application 

The purposes for which the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific expect to use the dividends to be paid from the sale 
of the Burlington bond issue was explained at a previous 
hearing by Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacitic, 
which he said owns 538,563! shares of the stock of the 
Burlington. On July 1, 1921, he said, the bonds issued 
jointly and severally by the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific companies amounting to $215,227,000, commonly 
known as C. B. & Q. joint 4’s, because they are secured 
by a deposit of the Burlington stock as collateral, will become 
due. ‘These bonds were issued nearly 20 years ago to pur- 
chase 1,076,135 shares out of a total of 1,108,391 shares of 
the stock of the Burlington, which were bought at $200 a 
share. Very careful thought has been given to the matter 
of the best method of refunding or paying these bonds so 
as to preserve the credit of the three railroads interested. 
Under the plan proposed by the Burlington, the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific as the recipients of a large pro- 
portion of the dividend money, would be able to and intend 
to use it to pay as much on the joint 4’s as the amount oi 
the dividend received, leaving from $135,000,000 to $140,- 
000,000 to be handled by some other issue of bonds, either 
a joint collateral bond of the two Northern companies or by 
each company issuing its own obligation if that can be done, 
the question to be determined later by negotiations among 
the companies and in conference with the commission. 

If the $80,000,000 of Burlington bonds can be put out 
at a cost of not over 6 per cent and the $135,000,000 or 
$140,000,000 of collateral trust bonds can be put out at 7 
per cent, a considerable saving in interest could be effected, 
Mr. Elliott said. ‘To renew the collateral trust bonds as a 
whole, at 8 per cent, would cost at least $17,218,160 per 
annum. The $80,000,000 of Burlington bonds at 6 per cent 
would cost $4,800,000 per annum. The $135,227,000 in 
collateral trust bonds at 7 per cent would cost $9,465,890. 
The sum of these two interest payments is $14,265,890, or 
an estimated annual saving of $2,952,270. If in the work- 
ing out of the plan some form of obligation individual to 
the two northern roads can be used instead of a collateral 
bond, Mr. Elliott said, the arithmetic is even more favorable. 
The interest required to refund the joint bonds at 8 per cent 
would be $17,218,160 and if $70,000,000 Northern Paciiic 
bonds can be issued, at a possible 614 per cent and $70,- 
000,000 Great Northern at 61% per cent, the total cost plus 
that of the Burlington issue would be $13,800,000 per 
annum or a difference of $3,418,160 as compared with 
refunding the joint issue at 8 per cent. 

Mr. Elliott said that the stockholder has owned his stock 
for nearly 20 years, which was bought in good faith on the 
belief that it was worth the $200 a share paid, and time has 
proved this to be true. The stockholder has helped to create 
the value of the Burlington by advancing to the company 
year after year the very large sums of money which might 
have been paid out in dividends and this was done knowingly 
and willingly because there was complete confidence that at 
the proper time the stockholders would receive just treatment. 


Motor TRANSPORTATION.—The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that more than 49,000 farmers were using approximately 
78,000 motor trucks in 1919. The stockyards of St. Joseph, Sioux 
City, Indianapolis and Omaha report enormous increases in re- 
ceipts of live stock by truck. In all, 881,000 head of live stock, or 
24 per cent of all live stock received, were delivered there by 
motor truck in 1919 
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Tank Car Outlets and 
Other Projections 


OLONEL B. W. Dunn, Chief Inspector of the Bureau of 
Explosives, having received many letters protesting 
against the recent prohibition of nipples or other attach- 

ments to bottom outlet valves of tank cars, has issued a state- 
ment calling attention to the dangers incident to the trans- 
portation of gasoline. 

The tank car committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, finds the tank car and the locomotive tender, of all 
railroad equipment, the most liable to derailment; and in the 
case of the tank car, the breakage of the outlet chamber almost 
invariably follows the derailment and adds greatly to the 
danger of further damage. 

The bottom outlets of tank cars have always given more 
trouble in connection with leakages and fires than any other 
cause. It is contrary to elementary principles of safety to 
make a hole in the bottom of a tank containing thousands of 
gallons of a dangerous inflammable liquid, and depend upon 
any device to keep it closed. On English railroads a bottom 
valve is not allowed in any “tank waggon” carrying inflam- 
mable liquids of the first class. Furthermore, such liquids 
as gasoline are not transported in “tank waggons” of any 
type. 

The Bureau of Explosives appreciates the difficulties. The 
desideratum is a car with valves. which would not leak; but no 
valve has yet been placed in service which successfully accom- 
plishes this result. The next best thing is to use a solid 
valve cap as a second defense against leakage at the bottom 
of the outlet chamber. If builders had made a serious effort 
years ago to make a really tight outlet, one might have been 
developed. It is hoped that some one of the experimental 
types now under service tests may prove satisfactory. 

When extensions in the way of nipples and stop cocks 
are added to the outlet chamber the hazards are greatly 
increased. Valves extending below the bottom of the outlet 
chamber provide additional joints, each one of which is an 
additional possibility for leakage. ‘These extensions are also 
liable to be struck and knocked off or ruptured by flying 
ballast or obstructions during transit. Consignees demand 
ing these forget: that the extensions increase the hazards 
while the car is moving. Gasoline is the most dangerous 
commodity transported on American railroads. The Bureau 
of Explosives’ records show that from 1910 to the beginning 
of the present year, gasoline was responsible for 83 per cent 
of the deaths, 63 per cent of the personal injuries and over 
49 per cent of the property damage occurring in the trans- 
portation of all classes of dangerous articles, exclusive of 
explosives. In the majority of the gasoline losses the bottom 
outlets started the trouble. So long as the railroads put up 
with this situation, just so long will improvement of the 
bottom outlet arrangement be delayed. 

The action taken at the meeting of the tank car committee 
of the American Railway Association on June 4, 1920, 
against supplementary extensions, is believed to be a step in 
the right direction. It amended Section 7 of the Tank Car 
Specifications by adding sub-paragraph “c” providing that 
“No nipples, valves or other attachments, shall project below 
the bottom outlet cap except while car is being unloaded.” 
This decision of the tank car committee was based principally 
upon the records of results in a large number of cases wher 
this type of car was involved. The Bureau of Explosives 
heartily concurs in the action of the committee. 


FroM THE Post Orrice Service down to the smallest village 
lighting plant, we doubt if there is a publicly owned and man- 
aged activity in this country that is being operated as efficient] 
and as economically as it would be under private operation.— 


The Valve World. 
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Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Review of Year’s Activities Under New Law, With References 


HE ANNUAL REPORT of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
i i mission for the year ending October 31 was made 
The first part of the report 
was abstracted in the Railway Age of December 10, pages 
1019 and following, and the remainder is given below. The 
part of the abstract given in last week’s issue dealt with 
the exercise of the commission’s emergency powers, includ- 
ing the work of the Bureau of Service. 
details concerning the Bureau of Finance and the Bureau 


public on December 9. 


of Accounts. 


Bureau of Statistics 


The principal extension of the work of 
this bureau during the past year has been 
the addition of monthly reports of oper- 
ating statistics, such as those relating to 
train-miles, car-miles, ton-miles, and other 
units of physical operation. Such data 
were in prior years required only annually. 
The director general of railroads found it 
necessary to institute a system of monthly 
operating statistics for the purpose of 
supervising railroad operations effectively. 
In addition to our former annual require- 
ments, certain new records were added, 
such as those pertaining to train-hours, 
locomotive-hours, gross ton-miles, rating 
ton-miles, and the direction of movement. 
By order of December 1, 1919, we re- 
quired carriers to continue all of the basic 
records relating to operating statistics 
inaugurated by the director general. The 
order further required certain of these 
data to be reported monthly. 

Progress has been made in the matter 
of commodity statistics. By order of 
December 1, 1919, we adopted a classifica- 
tion of commodities comprising 70 classes, 
in place of the 38 classes formerly in use. 
For each of the 70 classes the tonnage 
carried and the number of carloads 
handled are reported quarterly. The re- 
porting of the number of carloads in 
addition to the tonnage heretofore re- 
quired has the advantage of enabling one 
to compute the average load per car of 
each of the commodity classes. As a test 
of the usefulness of the more elaborate 


‘scheme of commodity statistics discussed 


in our last report, we also required as a 
special study a report for the month of 
April, 1920, showing, for 15 selected classes 
of commodities, the tonnage, the revenue, 
the number of carloads, and the states of 
origin and destination as shown by the 
waybill. The value of this test is dimin- 
ished by the fact that the strike of switch- 
men occurred in April, 1920. 

Steps have also been taken to expand 
considerably the statistics relating to rail- 
road employees. The classification of em- 
ployees now in force is not sufficiently de- 
tailed to meet the needs of those engaged 
in the adjustment of wages. A revised 
classification has been submitted to the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, to 


the carriers, and to the labor organiza- , 


tions for consideration. Pending the re- 
vision of the schedules now in use we are 
receiving quarterly reports on the same 
form heretofore used annually, as the an- 
nual reports are necessarily much delayed. 
An annual statement of the number of 


to Work of the Several Bureaus 


It also gave the 


Abstract of the Report 


women employed by railroads in various 
occupations has also been added to the sta- 
tistical compilations of the bureau. 

On June 15, 1915, we entered an order 
prescribing rules governing the separation 
of operating expenses between freight and 
passenger services. That order was mod- 
ified on October 23, 1917, relieving the car- 
riers from the requirement of making the 
apportionments in order to reduce as much 
as possible the statistical work during 
the war. Effective January 1, 1920, these 
rules have again been amended so as to 
provide for an accounting subdivision of 
each railway operating expense account 
between freight service and passenger and 
allied services. The bureau has under 
consideration a further separation of 
operating expenses as between terminal 
and line or road services. 

From the table showing monthly finan- 
cial results for large steam roads the de- 
cline in the net railway operating income 
since 1917 clearly appears. In making a 
computation of the amount necessary to 
make good the guaranty for the six months 
ended August 31, 1920, it is necessary io 
consider that 35 of the carriers making 
monthly reports did not accept the pro- 
visions of section 209, transportation act, 
1920; that war taxes are included among 
the deductions from revenue in 1920; that 
we may find that heavier maintenance 
charges have been included in the accounts 
than can be allowed in computing the in- 
come for the guaranty period; and that 
many other adjustments will have to be 
made in the returns both for the test period 
and the guaranty period. For the large 
roads accepting the guaranty provisions, 
the reports now rendered indicate that the 
amount required to make good the guar- 
anty for the six months is approximately 
$600,000,000, after deducting war taxes, 
which are borne by the corporations. To 
what extent the maintenance, limitation, 
and other adjustments will modify this loss 
to the government we are unable to say at 
this time. 

In connection with the tables of accident 
statistics, it may be observed that of the 
6,495 persons killed in train and triain- 
service accidents in the calendar year 
1919, 1,784, or over 27 per cent, were 
killed in highway grade crossing accidents. 


Bureau of Traffic 


In the rearrangement of our forces to 
meet the increased duties laid upon us 
by the transportation act and contem- 
poraneous legislation, the bureau of traffic 
was organized. In this bureau we have 
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shown the details as to the following bureaus: Statistics; 
Traffic; Law; Inquiry; Valuation, etc., with references also 
to the other work done by the commission and not already 
covered in the report. 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, but the detailed report 
of the chief inspector of that Bureau will be found in this 
issue on page 1071. 
Safety, which is also published separately from the Com- 
mission’s general report will be abstracted in next week’s 
In the part of the report abstracted below are _ issue. 


There are also references to the 


The detailed report of the Bureau of 


consolidated the several boards, sections, 
and divisions which have heretofore deait 
with the publication and filing of tariffs; 
the suspension of rates pending investiga- 
tion; applications for relief from the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the act; the classi- 
fication of freight; express charges; and 
practically all matters affecting charges 
for transportation other than proceedings 
on our formal docket, and complaints of 
an informal character handled by our 
bureau of informal cases. 

The bureau is headed by a director of 
tratic with subordinate jurisdiction over 
matters pertaining to traffic. In addition 
to the special work of the various units 
of the bureau outlined below, its activities 
are directed toward the adjustment by in- 
formal conferences and correspondence of 
controversies arising between shippers and 
carriers, and the settlement of differences 
between carriers concerning divisions of 
joint rates, designed to promote harmony 
between the carriers and the public, facili- 
tate the disposition of urgent matters, and 
lessen the number of matters eventually 
brought before us upon formal complaint. 

Notwithstanding our efforts to promote 
simplicity of tariff publication, questions 
constantly arise concerning the interpreta- 
tion and application of tariff rates and 
rules governing charges for transportation 
which require investigation and informal 
rulings, without prejudice to any formal 
proceedings that may be thereafter insti- 
tuted. 

Pursuant to plans for promoting har- 
mony, carriers have since their return to 
private control continued in a modified 
form a system inaugurated by the director 
general of issuing to the public announce- 
ments of proposed rate changes and con- 
ducting public conferences at which in- 
terested parties are afforded an opportunity 
of presenting facts with respect to such 
proposed changes before they are made 
effective. 

We believe that this system will mate- 
rially assist in maintaining a spirit of co- 
operation between the shipping public and 
the carriers and will tend to lessen the 
number of disputed matters eventually 
brought before us for disposition in a 
formal way. 


Tariffs 


The number of tariff publications filed, 
containing changes in freight, express, 
and pipe-line rates, passenger fares, and 
classification ratings was 135,426. The in- 
crease in the. number of rate changes 
established during this period, as compared 
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with the previous year, was due to the 
general increases in rates, fares, and 
charges authorized by us following the 
passage oif the transportation act, 1920, 
and the many changes made immediately 
prior to the termination of federal con- 
trol. 

Rate memoranda have been supplied in 
5,146 cases for our use and for shippers, 
carriers, and other departments of the 
government. These memoranda are in 
addition to the large number of informal 
rate quotations and verilications made 
daily. Shippers, carriers and departments 
of the government in increasing numbers 
have made use of the schedules maintained 
for the use of the public. 


The Fourth Section 


The fourth section of the act has been 
changed in important particulars by the 
transportation act, 1920. 

Prior to this we were empowered, upon 
application by a common carrier, and atter 
investigation, to authorize it, in special 
cases “to charge less for longer than for 
shorter distances for the transportation oi 
passengers and property,” and were also 
empowered “from time to time to pre- 
scribe the extent to which such designated 
common carrier may be relieved from the 
operation of this section.” 

In administering this section we pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that the Congress 
intended that we should in proper cases 
exercise the power to grant relief, observ- 
ing the rules laid down in the other sec- 
tions of the act, and that it was appropri- 
ate to grant relief when, in our opinion, 
the resulting rates or fares would not be 
unjust or unreasonable in violation of the 
first section or unduly prejudicial in viola- 
tion of the third section. 

I should be stated, however, that as 
these powers [referring to a quotation 
from the new law] have been exercised 
for several years, these limitations will 
have little effect upon the actual adminis- 
tration of this section, for the reason that 
it has not been our practice to grant relief 
in order to permit carriers to charge a 
lower rate at a more distant point than 
at intermediate points unless the lower 
rate was reasonably compensatory; and 
for several years we have made it a rule 
of almost universal application not to grant 
relief on the ground of circuity of route 
that would permit carriers to charge at 
intermediate points—as to which the haul 
was not longer than that of the direct line 
or route between competitive points—any 
rates exceeding those between the com- 
petitive points. We have also refused for 
several years to grant relief because of 
potential water competition. 

In our thirty-third annual report we re- 
ferred to the fact that the director gen- 
eral of railroads had in important cases 
declined to defend carriers’ applications 
for relief under the fourth section and had 
requested relief in but few instances. The 
result was that the number of applications 
for such relief had been greatly reduced, 
and most of those filed were made by or 
on behalf of carriers not under federal 
control. Since the return on March 1 last 
of the transportation systems to corporate 
control and the renewal of more active 
competition between individual carriers 
there has been a great and growing in- 
crease in the number of these applications. 


Bureau of Law 


On October 31, 1919, there were 14 cases 
involving our orders or requirements pend- 
ing in the courts, of which 4 have been 
concluded. During the year 4 cases were 
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instituted, so there are now pending in the 
different courts 14 cases. Of these 1 is in 
the Supreme Court, 10 are in the district 
courts, and 3 are in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. Of the 4 cases 
finally disposed of during the year 2 were 
dismissed on motion of the parties, 1 was 
dropped from the docket, and one of the 
two cases decided by the Supreme Court 
was dismissed in accordance with that 
court’s order. 


Bureau of Inquiry 


Twenty-five indictments were returned 
for violations of the act to regulate com- 
merce and related acts, and 50 cases were 
concluded. 

During the period there was a demand 
for transportstion which taxed the 
facilities of the carriers. These conditions 
tended to bring about new abuses and 
irregularities. A practice has grown up 
on the part of some shippers of bribing 
operating employees of railroad companies 
in order to obtain service. This practice 
is discussed elsewhere and recommenda- 
tion made that legislation be enacted to 
reach the evil. 

Reference has been made in previous 
reports to the prosecution of certain 
lumber dealers for securing service dis- 
criminations in violation of the Elkins 
act by consigning shipments, which were 
not intended for government use, to officers 
of the Army and Navy and thus obtaining 
transportation in the face of embargoes. 
Investigations now under way indicate 
that a somewhat similar practice has been 
resorted to by certain coal dealers who have 
misused our service orders, which granted 
preferences and priorities in connection 
with the transportation of coal for use by 
public utilities, and thus obtained prefer- 
ences and priorities in connection with 
the transportation of coal which was not 
used or intended for use by public utilities. 
Such violations of the law as may be dis- 
closed by the investigations will be re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for 
appropriate action. 

The increased rates now in force seem 
to have increased the efforts of dishonest 
shippers to reduce transportation charges 
by falsely describing their shipments and 
by filing fraudulent loss and damage 
claims. 


Bureau of Service 


We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with the transportation and operating con- 
ditions as they existed in the past and 
have outlined the steps taken by us and 
by the carriers to meet those conditions. 
The orders were issued by us under our 
powers to take care of particular emerg- 
encies. The acute stage of emergency has 
now passed and the movement of all 
traffic may be considered to be approach- 
ing a normal state. But in order to aid in 
preventing a recurrence of conditions such 
as existed in the recent past, we must keep 
in constant and close touch with operat- 
ing and transportation conditions through- 
out the country. 

This bureau was organized in April, 
1920. Its activities have been directed 
chiefly to the execution of duties imposed 
upon us by paragraphs (10) and (17) of 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act. 
Special emphasis has been placed upon 
the present need for increased car mileage, 
heavier car loading, decreased percentage 
of bad-order cars, and the bureau is con- 
stantly directing its efforts toward the 


promotion of operating efficiency on all 
railroads subject to our jurisdiction. It 
keeps in close contact with the car service 
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division of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, acting on behait oi the carriers, 
and with the carriers themselves. Numer- 
ous informal complaints and inquiries have 
received attention, and, wherever possible, 
ditferences have been composed. ‘he vol- 
ume of complaints and inquiries is sub- 
stantial. Numerous conferences have been 
held by the director and his assistants 
with shippers and carriers in the endeavor 
to correct erroneous practices, and effected 
a better understanding between the car- 
riers in their relation to the public. 

In order that we may be kept in close 
touch ‘with the transportation problems as 
they arise from day to day, the Civil 
Service Commission has, at our request, 
held an examination to establish a register 
of eligibles from which we expect to ap- 
point competent service agents. Each ap- 
pointee will be assigned to a particular 
territory and will serve as chairman of a 
terminal committee created by us at im- 
portant points and will have executive 
charge of the functioning of all such com- 
mittees. He will be expected to have full 
knowledge of service conditions within his 
territory at all times and to keep us ad- 
vised relative thereto and make recom- 
mendations as to the exercise of our man- 
datory powers, and, when so authorized, to 
give directions to carriers as to car service. 


Bribery of Railroad Employees 


As a result of the inadequacy of the car 
supply and of railroad transportation facil- 
ities generally during the past year, a 
practice has grown up among shippers of 
bribing operating employees of railroad 
companies in order to obtain transporta- 
tion services. The demoralizing effects 
of this practice are far-reaching. Bribery 
of this character in many instances can 
not be directly and effectively reached 
under existing laws. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the interstate commerce 
act be amended to provide for the punish- 
ment of any person offering or giving to 
an employee of a carrier subject to the 
act any money or thing of value with in- 
tent to influence his action or decision with 
respect to car service as defined in the 
act, or because of such action or decision; 
and to provide also for the punishment of 
the guilty employee. 


Bureau of Safety 


A more detailed report of the work of 
the bureau of safety is published as a sep- 
arate document. 

During the year ended June 30, 1929, 
we investigated 90 train accidents, which 
included 58 collisions and 32 derailments 
The collisions resulted in 179 deaths and 
1,158 injuries, and the derailments resulted 
in 60 deaths and 481 injuries, a total of 
239 persons killed and 1,639 persons in 
jured. 

Thirty-one of the collisions investigated 
occurred on lines operated by the block 
system; 20 occurred on lines operated by 
the time-table and train-order system, and 
7 were yard accidents. 

Of the 31 collisions investigated in block 
signal territory, 20 occurred on tines 
equipped with automatic block signals, 
which 14 were rear-end collisions, 5 were 
head-end collisions, and 1 was a side co! 
lision. 

Of the 20 collisions occurring in aut: 
matic block-signal territory, 16 were du 
directly or indirectly to the failure of e1 
ginemen properly to observe and obe 
signal indications; 1 was caused by a des 
patcher authorizing a movement agains 
the current of traffic without knowin 
whether opposing trains were being he! 
\ 
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and by a yard clerk allowing an opposing 
train to proceed; 1 was due to a closed 
angle cock on the rear of the tender; 1 to 
the failure of a conductor to see that a 
sufficient number of hand brakes were sei 
to hold the portion of his train left stand- 
ing on a mountain grade; and 1 to the air 
brakes not being in proper working order, 
adequate inspection and test of them not 
having been made before leaving the 
terminal. 

Of the 16 collisions investigated in auto- 
matic block-signal territory in which en- 
ginemen were involved either directly or 
indirectly, 10 were due to failure of engine- 
men to observe or obey stop signals, all of 
which might have been prevented by an 
adequate automatic train-control system. 
In four of the other cases the enginemen 
failed to operate their trains with proper 
caution after entering occupied blocks, in 
accordance with the rules; in one case the 
train should have been flagged through a 
block, and in the other instance the en- 
gineman at fault was operating his train 
against the current of traffic. 

The 11 collisions in nonautomatic block- 
signal territory consisted of 6 rear-end and 
5 head-end collisions. Five of these ac- 
cidents were due to the failure of engine- 
men to operate their trains under proper 
control in occupied blocks. Enginemen 
were also primarily responsible in three 
other instances. One of these collisions 
was due to the failure of a flagman prop- 
erly to protect his train, one to a train 
being authorized to proceed against the 
current of traffic without utilizing the 
safeguards provided by rule, and one to 
the failure of a despatcher to deliver to 
one of the trains an order which changed 
a meeting point, resulting in a lap order, 
the latter being a head-end collision, and 
the block system on this line applied only 
to trains being operated in the same 
direction. 

The 20 collisions occurring on lines 
operated under the time-table and train- 
order system consisted of 6 rear-end col- 
lisions, 13 head-end collisions, and 1 side 
collision. Errors in handling or failure to 
obey train orders were responsible for 8 
of the head-end collisions; train service 
employees were at fault for 7 of these col- 
lisions, while the other was due to the 
failure of an operator to deliver a train 
order to one of the trains, resulting in a 
lap order, and of the despatcher to observe 
a rule governing the issuance of meet 
orders. 

Track conditions were involved in 15 
of the 32 derailments. Four derailments 
were due to broken rails and four to open 
switches, three of which were opened with 
malicious intent. One derailment was due 
to a defective switch, one to insufficient 
ballast, one to excessive speed in view of 
existing superelevation, one either to an 
obstruction or excessive speed in view cf 
existing superelevation, and three to a com- 
bination of track and equipment defects. 
Of the remaining 17 derailments, 8 were 
due to defects of equipment, 3 to obstruc- 
tions, 2 to excessive speed, 1 to running off 
a derail, and 1 to the failure of an engine- 
man to note an open drawbridge, while 
the causes of 2 derailments were not 
ascertained. 


Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 


The work of this bureau during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, is shown in 
detail in the report of the chief inspector, 
published separately. 

The summary of all accidents and cas- 
ualties occurring during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, covering failures of 
the entire locomotive and tender and all 
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of their parts and appurtenances, as com- 
pared with the year ended June 30, 1919, 
shows an increase of 49 per cent in the 
number of accidents, an increase of 16 per 
cent in the number killed, and an increase 
of 42 per cent in the number injured. 
This increase is due almost wholly to dis- 
regard for the requirements of the law and 
rules, as well as of safety of construction 
and operation. This is especially true with 
respect to parts sometimes considered un- 
important; for example, 26 per cent of the 
increase in accidents and injuries was due 
to failure of grate shakers; 10 per cent 
was due to failure of reversing gear; and 
10 per cent to failure of squirt hose. 

The summary of all accidents and cas- 
ualties caused by failure of the boiler and 
its appurtenances only for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1912, the first year of the 
existence of the ‘law, as compared witli 
the year ended June 30, 1920, shows a de- 
crease of 47 per cent in the number of 
accidents, a decrease of 48 per cent in the 
number killed, and a decrease of 49 per 
cent in the number injured. 

Derailments due to defects in or failure 
of parts of the locomotive or tender, have 
been the direct cause of a number of most 
serious accidents and loss of life and limb, 
as well as damage to property, and have 
shown the necessity for proper inspection 
and repair of the running gear, driving 
gear, and brake rigging. 

During the period of federal control the 
assistant director of operation, United 
States Railroad Administration, was fur- 
nished monthly with a statement showing 
in detail all defects which constituted vio- 
lations of the law and rules, found on loco- 
motives operating under the jurisdiction of 
the director general of railroads, and the 
jocomotives ordered out of service as pro- 
vided in the law. In addition to this, a 
number of special investigations were 
made at the request of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and reports furnished cover- 
ing conditions found and action taken. In 
this and in other ways we co-operated with 
the Railroad Administration during fed- 
eral control to the fullest extent consistent 
with the purpose of the law. Reports 
showing defects found on all locomotives 
ordered out of service, and those found 
approaching violations of the law and 
rules, were furnished the chief operating 
officers of the carriers, so that they might 
be fully informed of the condition of their 
locomotives and in other ways we co- 
operated with the carriers in bringing 
about safe and proper conditions. 

With the additional duties of the in- 
spectors, and the increased number of lo- 
comotives in service, it is impossible with 
the present force of inspectors and under 
the salaries now provided adequately to ac- 
complish the purpose for which the law 
was enacted. 


. Bureau of Valuation 


The conditions of employment which 
were discussed in considerable detail in 
our thirty-third report to the Congress 
have grown worse rather than better 
during the past year. It has been found 
increasingly difficult to obtain and retain 
competent men and the compensation has 
been distinctly greater, the effect being to 
retard the progress and enhance the cost 
of our work. 

The field work in the southern district 
has been entirely completed. In all other 
districts, except the eastern, it has been 
completed except for some odds and ends 
which will be cleared up by the end of the 
present calendar year. In the eastern dis- 
trict, owing to the much greater complex- 
ity of the properties involved, it has not 
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been possible to make corresponding 
progress. About 1,000 miles of railroad 
remain to be inventoried and this will re- 
quire, with the three parties now em- 
ployed, until June 1, next. 

While the progress of our office work 
has been impeded by the labor conditions 
above referred to, it has been on the whole 
fairly satisfactory. It is still hoped that 
by December 31, 1921, a report will have 
been completed by every section upon all 
the major rail systems; that is, systems 
including 500 miles and more of road. 
With these reports we will have before 
us the information from which to establish 
a value under the valuation act. 

The act of March 1, 1913, requires us 
to report “the present cost of condemna- 
tion and damages, or of purchase, in ex- 
cess of present value’ of common carrier 
lands. This statute was enacted previous 
to the decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the so-called Minne- 
sota Rate Cases. We held upon the 
strength of that decision that it was im- 
possible to report intelligently the fact 
called for, and that if reported it would 
be of no practical significance. Nothing 
was therefore done toward ascertaining or 
reporting this fact. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company claimed this to be error and pro- 
ceedings were brought to compel us to in- 
vestigate and report as required by the 
statute. The Supreme Court of the 
United States sustained this contention in 
an opinion promulgated March 8, 1920. 

The effect of that decision was to pre- 
vent the fixing of a final value upon any 
property, or the service of other tentative: 
valuations, until this figure could be ascer- 
tained, and in view of that possibility we 
suspended the service of tentative valua- 
tions pending the decision of the Supreme: 
Court. Before that fact could be reported’ 
as to any individual carrier certain basic 
studies had to be made and certain general 
information collected. That has been done. 


Certification of the 


Standard Return 


Since the approval of the federal control 
act we have certified in tentative form the 
average annual railway operating income 
of 585 carriers for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917, amounting in the aggregate 
to $945,279,920. However, the sum stated 
does not represent the exact standard re- 
turn of the carriers taken under federal 
control, because it has been necessary to 
make corrections of these tentative cer- 
tifications and because it may be deter- 
mined that some of the carriers whose in- 
come was so certified were not taken under 
federal control. 

Such tentative certifications are made 
from the reports of the carriers rendered 
to us. We have reviewed the accounts of 
325 carriers. Of these we have found 
that 170 of the original or tentative cer- 
tifications were correct and that the cer- 
tifications for 155 carriers should be 
amended so that the amounts certified 
would reflect the income of those carriers, 
ascertained in the manner required by our 
accounting rules. 

By corrected certifications we have re- 
duced the standard returns of 94 carriers 
in amounts aggregating $2,412,631, which 
is equivalent to a reduction of 1.24 per 
cent of the amount originally certified. 
The individual decreases ranged from 
$21.51 to $434,671. We have increased the 
standard returns of 61 carriers in amounts 
aggregating $1,160,604, which is equivalent 
to an increase of 1.18 per cent of the 
amount originally certified. The individual 
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increases ranged from $32.55 to $403,061. 
The net reduction amounts to $1,252,027. 
This net reduction is 0.43 per cent of the 
aggregate of the 155 standard returns we 
have corrected and 0.37 per cent of the 
325 standard returns, the underlying ac- 
counts of which we have reviewed. 

Under the provisions of the federal con- 
trol act our certification of the standard 
return is conclusive of the amount of the 
average annual railway operating income. 
By virtue of the tentative certifications and 
the right of correction reserved therein 
the carriers were enabled to enter into the 
standard form of contract with the director 
general of railroads. There are stipula- 
tions in the standard form of contract 
which provide for conforming the just 
compensation specified therein to the cor- 
rect amounts that we may certify. 


Boards of Referees 


Under the provisions of section 3 of the 
federal control act and in response to 
petitions filed by railroad corporations, we 
have appointed 20 boards of referees, and 
one upon petition filed by the director 
general of railroads, to hear claims for 
just compensation not adjusted by agree- 
ment upon a contract such as is author- 
ized by section one of the federal control 
act. 

Reports have been made upon 10 of the 
claims. During the proceedings in two of 
the cases the director general of railroads 
and the claimant agreed upon the just 
compensation, and those two cases were 
dismissed. Under the provisions of sec- 
tions he and 6 of the federal control act 
and in response to petitions filed by rail- 
road ‘corporations we have appointed 48 
boards of referees to hear claims for losses 
by reason of additions, betterments, or 
road extensions made or _ constructed 
during federal control by the President or 
by carriers in response to orders of the 
Peoniient. the cost of which was charged 
to the investment accounts of the rail- 
road corporations. Progress is being 
made in the settlement of many items in 
these claims, and in order that the parties 
may have full opportunity to reduce the 
number of matters to be submitted to the 
hoards none of these cases thus far has 
heen set for hearing. 

These boards have heen constituted from 
our membership and from that of our 
official force. 


Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles 


The act of May 30, 1908, entitled “An 
act to promote the safe transportation in 
interstate commerce of explosives and 
other dangerous articles, and to provide 
penalties for its violation,” required us to 
formulate regulations for the safe trans- 
portation of explosives, such regulations to 
be binding upon all common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce which 
transport explosives by land. 

The act does not specifically authorize 
us to prescribe regulations for the trans- 
portation of dangerous articles other than 
explosives. However, the necessity for 
such regulations for the proper safeguard- 
ing of such articles in the channels of 
commerce and in order to afford reason- 
able protection to the public became man- 
ifest. Therefore, believing that section 15 


of the act to regulate commerce conferred 
upon us the power to prescribe for the 
carriers such regulations as were appro- 
priate in the interest of reasonable 


safety 
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precautions, we formulated and published 
such regulations, effective October 1, 1911, 
after public hearing and full consideration 
of the interests of shippers, carriers, and 
the general public. Our power to pre- 
scribe these regulations and their binding 
effect upon the carriers has not been chal- 
lenged. They have been generally observed 
by shippers, but many accidents and sub- 
stantial losses have been and are being 
caused by failure of a comparatively small 
number of shippers to meet the require- 
ments of the rules. 


During the past several years, and more 
especially during the period of the war, 
occasion has arisen for the transportation 
of additional and heretofore unknown 
dangerous articles. It is abvious that the 
importance of appropriate precautions to 
insure the safe transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles from the 
standpoint of the carrier and its employees, 
the shipper, the passenger, and the gen- 
eral public, can hardly be overestimated. 
Probably in no other field of human en- 
deavor is the importance of reasonable 


safety measures so apparent and _ pro- 
nounced. 
During the year 1907, which immedi- 


ately preceded the enactment of the act to 
promote the safe transportation in inter- 
state commerce of explosives and other 
dangerous articles, etc., 79 accidents in 
the transportation of explosives resulted 
in 52 deaths, 80 personal injuries and 
total known property loss of nearly $500,- 
000. During the year 1918 our military 
program required the production and 
transportation of more than 2,000,000,000 
pounds of military explosives. In addi- 
tion to this, the normal movement of ex- 
plosives for commercial use amounted to 
about 600,000,000 pounds. It is deduced 
from careful estimates that at all times 
during the year 1918 there were on the 
tracks of railroads in the United States 
not less than 55,000 carloads of explosives 
of an average weight of 40,000 pounds 
each. Notwithstanding the tremendous 
increase in the volume of these ex- 
plosives transported during that year, the 
casualties resulting therefrom were only 
two persons injured and the damage to 
property was about $33,000. 


In the transportation of dangerous 
articles other than explosives, however, 
1,204 accidents occurred during 1918, re- 
sulting in 17 persons killed, 86 persons in- 
jured, and a known property loss of ap- 
proximately $1,300,000. The remarkable 
success in transporting explosives is at- 
tributed to the penal provisions of the act 
of March 4, 1909, and the enforcement 
thereunder of our regulations governing 
such transportation. It is generally ad- 
mitted by railroad officials and shippers 
that in order to secure proper safeguard- 
ing of the public in the transportation of 
dangerous articles other than explosives 
as strict regulations are necessary under 
statutory authority as in the case of the 
transportation of explosives. Owing to 
the absence of any penalty in the law 
under which our dangerous-article rules 
are prescribed similar to that now em- 
braced in the transportation of explosives 
act, the object of those regulations te 
rendered most difficult if not, in fact, i 
possible of accomplishment. We vw Sal 
that the public interest clearly requires the 
enactment of appropriate legislation dei- 
nitely directed to the transportation of 
dangerous articles. We also believe that 
the act of March 4, 1909, should be 
amended to include certain explosives not 
now definitely named in the act; that its 
provisions should be extended to water 
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lines engaged in interstate commerce, and 
that our industrial needs point strongly to 
the necessity for a modification of the so- 
called 90-day clause of the present law 
under which changes in our regulations 
for the transportation of explosives can 
be made only upon 90 days’ notice. We 
think that these objects and other neces- 
sary modifications and extensions of exist- 
ing laws may be most readily accomplished 
by the enactment of a law corresponding 
in general to the provisions of H. R. 
12161, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 30, 1920. 


Rate Increase 


In connection with the discussion of the 
general rate advance case, the report in- 
cludes the following table showing the 
number of States that have allowed or 
hav e not allowed for interstate traffic the 
increases authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for interstate 
traffic: 
jae , States 
Freight traffic: 

ncreases approved in fuli‘as per our 

oe gt Ce ne ee re ae 

Increases approved with excepticns...... 17 

Smaller percentage increases than al 

lowed by us at — by.. 

All increase denied. 


a aCe $8 
assenger traffic: 
Increases approved in full.......... ; 3 
Increases approved with exceptions. . 7 


No increase allowed because statutory 
provisions prevent action by state com 
ere ee gitweaieinee.at aa 

Increases denied......... 

Increases denied in part. 
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Regarding the general rate advance the 
report said: 

‘The only basis of comparison available 
in determining the rates which should be 
established in compliance with section 15a 
of the act is to be found in the volume of 
traffic in the past, and estimates of the 
expenses, volume of traffic, and other 
relevant factors likely to exist in the near 
future. Necessarily, rates so established 
have an element of uncertainty because 
the costs, volume of traffic, and other 
factors to be encountered by the carriers 
are not ascertainable with exactness. It 
is, therefore, impossible to speak with con- 
fidence as to results until a reasonable 
period has elapsed.” 


Reorganization 

The commission also explains the re- 
organization which it has made of its 
forces to meet the increase in its duties 
and additions to its membership. 

“Our reorganization,” the report says, 
“together with the expansion of our ad- 
ministrative forces, necessitated reclassi 
fication of the various activities of our 
bureaus and sections. We have reduced 
the number of bureaus by consolidation 
and rearrangement, so that each now has 
to do with a principal function of our 
work. In this organization of administra- 
tive forces the guiding principle is to keep 
the organization as simple as possible, 
with centralized responsibility, and to 
afford a ready means to bring to bear th 
judgment of the commission on any mat 
ter. Each bureau has a single head, who 
reports to a commissioner, who in turn 
can bring matters to a division, or, if need 
be, to the entire commission, for deter- 
mination. The exception to this rule | 
the bureau of valuation, which report 
directly to Division 1. The majority o! 
matters are dealt with by a division 
Minor administrative matters are dis- 
posed of by the commissioner in immedi- 
ate charge of the “articular bureau.” 
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The Financial Position of the English Railways* 


The Claims Against the State—Chief Points for Adjustment—The 
Future of the Railways 


By W. M. 


British railways is reflected in the price of their stocks. 

This uncertainty, it is fair to say, is not confined to this 
country. The war has upset business all over the world, and 
the railways are no exception. 

Ordinary business concerns can readjust themselves to the 
changed circumstances in such manner as their own uncon- 
trolled judgment decides. But railway undertakings are at 
all times semi-public, and during the war they have been 
treated as wholly public. Not only have they to work out 
the complicated readjustments consequent on de-control, but 
the whole code of statutory, legal and executive obligations 
and restrictions to which they are subject has to be recast to 
meet the new conditions. All this is bound to take time, and 
in fairness this must be recognized. Still the public would 
perhaps be better pleased if there were more signs displayed 
on all sides of a desire to hasten the process. 

A review of the financial situation falls under two main 
heads:—The settlement between the government and _ the 
companies in reference to the past; and the prospects for the 
future, after next August, when the railways revert to their 
owners, and once more earnings are received and expenditure 
incurred on behalf of the shareholders. The settlement be- 
tween the government and the companies looked a simple 
matter when it was first arrived at by an interchange of short 
informal letters in August, 1914. It will not be so simple 
when seven years have elapsed; the documents to be sub- 
mitted for investigation to Lord Colwyn’s committee will 
form a substantial volume. 


Statutory Right Waived 


Under the terms of the Act of 1871, which authorized the 
government to take possession, the companies were entitled to 
“full compensation for any loss or injury they may have sus- 
tained,” such compensation to be ascertained by agreement, 
or in default by arbitration. This statutory right the com- 
panies waived at the outset by agreeing, in the terms of their 
letter of August 6, 1914, that the compensation should be ad- 
justed on the basis of—to put it broadly—a guarantee by 
the government to the companies of their pre-war net income 
during the period of control. This period was fixed by Mr. 
Runciman, then president of the Board of Trade, in Sep- 
tember, 1916, as extending to “two years after the termina- 
tion of the war”; which date was subsequently interpreted 
by the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, to mean August 12, 
1921. Seeing that the war is still not officially terminated, 
this has turned out to be somewhat. of the nature of a 
prolepsis. 

There have been many subsequent agreements, modifica- 
tions, and interpretations of agreements. For one thing, there 
has been frequent need to divide what is technically known as 
“‘above-the-line” receipts and expenditure from those “below- 
the-line.” It was only the former class, receipts and expendi- 
ture concerned directly or indirectly with operating the rail- 
ways, that the government took over. The companies retained 
possession of all “below-the-line” properties and revenues; 
bookstalls, advertisements, land and houses not used for rail- 
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*From the Times Trade Supplement, October 30, 1920. 

Note—In converting from pcunds sterling to dollars, a rate of $4 to 
the pound has been used. The normal rate of exchange is $4.86, whereas 
the present rate is approximately $3.50. 
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way purposes, and so on; and in respect of these they have 
carried on business, on their own account, as before. 


Arrears of Expenditure 


Two sets of agreements only seem to be of sufficient general 
importance to merit notice. The first set refers to mainte- 
nance of the existing property, and the additions to it from 
time to time on capital account. Under the normal conditions 
of pre-war times the companies maintained or renewed their 
plant and equipment up to their current standard year by 
year out of annual revenue. Yet extensions and additions 
and improvements on capital account were always going on. 
At an early stage of the war new construction practically 
ceased; and as men and materials grew even scarcer, even 
renewals were abandoned, while finally even repairs, unless 
absolutely necessary to keep the machine going, were post- 
poned. 

The result was that revenue expenditure, for which the 
government was responsible, fell heavily into arrear. The 
government perforce agreed that the postponed expenditure 
must ultimately be met from public funds. The arrears are 
being caught up now. What proportion will have been car- 
ried out by next August as part of the current expenditure 
which the government is still meeting, and what proportion 
will be left over to be paid for in cash on the termination 
of control, and at what price the materials and labor in- 
volved shall be charged, are accounting questions intricate and 
difficult enough, and involving huge sums of money, but not 
apparently involving any question of principle. There is, 
however a question arising here which may fairly be called 
one of principle. 

Every business man knows how difficult and often arbi- 
trary is the apportionment of renewal expenses between 
revenue and capital. Under normal circumstances the share- 
holder pays in either case. But here, if the expenditure is 
held to be on revenue account, the government has to pay in 
full; if on capital account the government only pays interest 
on it during the period of control. For expenditure on what 
is admittedly capital account (such as that, for instance, in- 
vested in partially constructed lines) at an early stage in the 
war the government accepted liability to pay interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum on it as and when brought into 
actual use. When after the armistice capital expenditure be- 
gan again, the government practically agreed to pay interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent on the cost of work carried out, sub- 
ject to ministerial approval as and from the date when the 
money was actually spent. 


Extra Wear and Tear 


Closely connected: with the question of maintenance is that 
which is known as “extra wear and tear.” The government 
auditors seem to assume that there will be eventual payment 
under this head, for which “a large allowance needs to be 
provided.” ‘A calculation,” they say—by whom made they 
do not state—“results in a figure of about £40,000,000” 
(about $160,000,000). But the roundness of the figure does 
not suggest any extreme accuracy of calculation, and appar- 
ently the government has not in any way admitted liability. 

The claim which the companies will presumably make may 
perhaps be best explained by a simple example. The rate at 
which rails need renewal depends almost wholly under normal 
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circumstances upon the amount of traffic passing over them. 
Company A before the war carried to a rail renewal fund each 
year such a sum as would replace its rails within 25 years, 
which had been ascertained by experience to be the fair period 
to allow. Suppose that its traffic during the war doubled, 
then eight years’ life of the rails has been absorbed in four 
years. The company, if prudently managed, would surely 
have doubled its annual contribution to the renewal fund. If 
the government did not do so, it has under-maintained the 
property. But the government may reply: “Notso. You are 
asking something beyond your bargain. We undertook to 
guarantee your current dividends and to maintain your prop- 
erty. If rails fall for replacement earlier than usual because 
of extra traffic, so long as we are in control, we are bound to 
renew them. We accept no obligation for contribution to 
funds which on an actuarial basis may need enlargement to 
meet hypothetical pre-dated expenditure hereafter.” 

Further, they may well say, “A bargain to be fair must 
work both ways. If we are to pay:‘for extra wear and tear,’ 
on lines where the traffic increased, how are we to be com- 
pensated for the longer life of the rails on lines which owing 
to war exigencies were left half empty or even closed to traffic 
entirely?” 

Value of Stores 


The other agreement needing special mention is that relat- 
ing to stores. Though the official returns do not give the 
value of the stocks carried by the railways as a whole, the 
amount must be very large. It stood in the books of the 
North-Western Railway on December 31, 1913, at over 
£2,000,000 ($8,000,000); so we may assume that it would be 
something like £20,000,000 ($80,000,000) for the whole 
country. These stocks were taken and used and replenished 
from time to time on government account. The government 
is now under obligation to restore to the companies at the 
end of the control period, either in specie or in their cash 
equivalent, at prices ruling in August, 1921, the stocks as 
they stood on August 5, 1914. The agreement is of course 
very advantageous for the companies. The North-Western, 
for instance, will, as against a liability of £2,000,000 ($8,- 
000,000) for the cost of stores, have possession of a stock 
worth, say, £5,000,000 ($20,000,000). And the companies 
as a whole will have perhaps £30,000,000 ($120,000,000) 
to add to reserve—for one may presume it will be so treated— 
a very satisfactory addition indeed to an item in English 
railway balance-sheets which has hitherto been none too 
large. 


Future of the Railways 


As for the prospects of the future, he would be a bold man 
who would attempt to prophesy at the present moment. The 
government has announced its fixed policy to be that the 
railways shall be permitted to charge such rates as will with 
efficient and economical management secure to them what we 
may roughly call their pre-war net income. It is difficult 
enough to fix even on paper the right rates to secure this 
result; whether the facts correspond to the paper calculation 
depends on the volume of traffic. It is liable to sudden dis- 
turbances on both sides. Expenses may go up—they are 
doing so at the present moment; the sliding scale will give 
the workmen an extra 2s. (20 cents) a week, and 2s. a week 
for 600,000 workmen means £3,000,000 ($12,000,000). Re- 
ceipts may go down, either because the increased rates check 
trade and travel or owing to a general depression in trade. 
Where they will fall to if there is a prolonged coal strike no 
one can say. 

The increased freight rates which were sanctioned in July 
and came into force at the beginning of September were then 
calculated, not merely to meet current requirements, but to 
provide in the 11 months from September 1, 1920, to July 
31, 1921, a surplus sufficient to wipe out a deficit which had 
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accumulated in the five months April to August, 1920. The 
prospect was held out that from August next rates could be 
reduced by something like 10 per cent. ‘The returns for 
September last are not yet published, but there seems reason 
to hope that they will meet expectations. For October and 
the subsequent months there can be no such hope. The out- 
look is gloomy. The coal strike has destroyed all possibility 
of rate reduction. If the shareholders’ dividends are to be 
maintained beyond next August it will be necessary to rely 
not so much upon increased rates as upon economies in oper- 
ation. 

Unfortunately the returns which have been published every 
four weeks since the beginning of this year do not seem to 
show that much progress has been made in this direction at 
present. The load per car and per train, the work done by 
each engine for each hour that it is employed, the proportion 
of empty to loaded cars—none of these figures (and they are 
the true tests of operating efficiency) are satisfactory, and 
they show no improvement. The American railway com- 
panies by an organized and long continued campaign of pub- 
licity have succeeded in persuading their shippers that bet- 
ter loading, prompt release of cars, and the like, in which each 
trader can individually help, is in the best interest of the 
trading community at large. Nothing of this kind is being 
attempted here. 

Further, a good many months have elapsed since the gov- 
ernment publicly announced its policy to help the com- 
panies to do that which they have long vainly endeavored to 
do for themselves, that is, to combine the scattered resources 
of a large number of competing companies into a small num- 
ber of efficient operating groups. That the potential econo- 
mies of such a regrouping are very large no one can doubt. 
It must, of course, take years before the process can be fully 
worked out; but the economies can begin as each step in the 
process is taken. So far there are unfortunately no signs 
that the process is beginning. If the companies are holding 
out their right hand to grasp the hand which the government 
has extended to them, they have at least taken every precau- 
tion to prevent their left hand from knowing what their right 
hand is doing. 


A BAnp was recently incorporated at Hagerstown, Md., by em- 
ployees of the Western Maryland. 
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Passengers Riding on Car Tops on a Crowded Roumanian 
Railway 
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Representative McLane has introduced in Congress a bill 
to empower the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the 
price of coal and to regulate the coal business under such 
powers “as it now exercises over railroads.” 


Loans from the War Finance Corporation made to railroads 
have been reduced since November, 1919, from $70,558,210 to $52,- 
828,270, of which $40,155,270 is payable on demand, the balance 
$12,672,940 maturing on January 1, 1921, and April 1, 1922. 


Pensioners of the Canadian Pacific, who during the war 
have received 125 per cent of their regular or normal sums, 
have been advised that this increase, allowed because of the 
increase in the cost of living, will be continued through the 
year 1921. 


The Railway Labor Board on December 16 began hearings 
on the controversy between the Norfolk & Western and its 
trainmen and conductors, according to a recent announce- 
ment made by Judge R. M. Barton, chairman of the Board. 
According to Judge Barton, the strike vote taken by these 
employees will be held in abeyance until the Board announces 
its findings in the case. 


Advances to the railroads on account of their six months’ 
guaranty for the period from March 1 to August 31 had been 
paid by the Treasury Department, up to November 13, to 
the amount of $250,485,374, on certificates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission up to that time 
had isued certificates for $256,524,874. Up to November 9 
certificates for loans from the revolving fund amounting to 
$102,812,785 had been received from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and on these $81,621,085 had been actually paid 
out. 


Joseph Sweeney, of Philadelphia, Pa., a brakeman of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, is the recipient of a gold medal, presented 
by the railroad company, in recognition of his noble action 
in giving his blood in a transfusion operation in an effort to 
save the life of Thomas J. Thornton, a fellow employee. 
Thornton had both legs crushed and was taken to the Poly- 
clinic Hospital by Sweeney and others. The attempt to save 
the injured man failed and Sweeney asked that his part 
be kept secret, but the facts leaked out. The presentation 
was made by Vice-president C. W. Galloway, in the presence 
of General Manager S. Ennes, General Superintendent E. W. 
Scheer, Superintendent R. B White, C. C. F. Bent and other 
officers. One side of the medal shows an angel hovering 
over the prostrate form of a man on the railroad tracks. 


Tentative Consolidation Plan Under Way 


Prof. W. Z. Ripley, who has been engaged by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prepare a tentative plan for the con- 
solidation of the railroads of the United States into a limited 
number of systems, is expected to submit his report to the com- 
mission about January 1. 


Mexican National to Come Under Per Diem Rules 


That cars will be allowed to enter Mexico under the A. R. A. 
per diem rules is expected at an early date as the result of nego- 
tiations completed by the American Railway Association acting 
in behalf of 90 American roads, and F. P. De Hayos, representing 
the National Railways of Mexico. The agreement was drawn in 
New York and sent to the director general of the National Rail- 
ways by special messenger. As soon as he agrees to it and exe- 
cutes his part of the agreement, his company will again be 
entrusted with American cars without depositing a bond. Under 
the terms of the agreement the National will pay $400,000 to the 


> 


90 railways for which the A. R. A. is acting. This sum will be 
in settlement of claims arising from the loss of 409 cars delivered 
to the National prior to July 1, 1914, and 59 delivered between 
that date and January 1, 1918. These cars were lost or destroyed 
during the revolutionary disturbances in Mexico. Since January 
1, 1917, cars have not been delivered to the National without the 
payment of a $2,000 bond. The agreement calls for the payment 
of 25 per cent of the $400,000 on execution and the remaining 75 
per cent in three equal instalments, to be paid at six-month in- 
tervals thereafter. 


Fixing Depreciation Rates 

A meeting of a subcommittee of the valuation committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives at the Pennsylvania station, 
December 14, was attended by representatives of the government. 
The meeting was preliminary to tackling the question of fixing the 
rates for depreciation to be charged in the reports of the carriers 
on their different classes of property. Under the amended Inter- 
state Commerce Act the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
fix such rates for depreciation, and it is logical that the Com- 
mission should turn to the executives for data on the situation. 


New York Section of the A. S. C. E. 


The Port of New York was the subject of the evening at the 
meeting of the New York Section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers held on December 15. The subject was introduced by 
B. F. Cresson, Jr., consulting engineer, New York-New Jersey 
Port and Harbor Development Commission, who stated that 
the largest factor in the retarded development of the port of 
New York was contained in the lack of uniform administra- 
tive control. He also pointed out the difference between the 
two shores and the classes of traffic which passes through 
their terminal and piers, stating that the problem was far 
more than a local one—it was national in its scope, as about 
50 per cent of export and import traffic of the country passed 
through it. Other speakers emphasized the need of full co- 
operation of New York State and New Jersey, pointing out 
the future possibilities of the Jersey shore, with its eight 
principal railroads as against but two on the Manhattan side, 
and stating that the problem was essentially a railroad one. 
The subject of piers, channels, loading and unloading ma- 
chinery was discussed in relation to the speeding up of the 
turn-around of ocean and coastwise ships. The majority of 
the speakers advised a separation or classification of traffic 
between the two shores, believing that the Manhattan piers 
should handle local and New England traffic, ete., and the 
Jersey shores the south and west traffic, thus eliminating the 
complicated interchange across the river and its high costs. 
J. J. Mantell (Erie) spoke of the present inefficiency in the 
handling of freight, stating that it now cost about $50 a car 
to handle the freight from the yards in Jersey to Manhattan. 


Meeting of Executive Committee Steam Railroad 
Section, National Safety Council 


The executive committee of the Steam Railroad section of 
the National Safety Council, together with delégates from 
a number of railroads, making a total of 19 roads represented, 
met at the headquarters of the National Safety Council in 
Chicago, on December 14. The committee made plans for 
furnishing the magazines of the various railroad brother- 
hoods regularly with articles and news on the safety move- 
ment. The magazines of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Order of Railroad Conductors and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America are already publishing articles of 
this character. Arrangements were also made to provide a 
six months’ supply of railroad safety bulletins. 

The Committee on Accident Causes and Remedies called 
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attention to Bulletin 74 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and advised that the commission is now preparing to 
issue its statistical information more promptly. The Pro- 
gram committee reported that its plans for the Tenth Annual 
Congress of the National Safety Council include the pre- 
sentation of a court scene portraying the results of grade 
crossing accidents. The Membership committee reported 
that 117 railroads were now members of the National Safety 
Council, and outlined plans for enrolling the remaining 
carriers. 

The meeting took up in general discussion a number of 
questions, including trespassing and dangers around freight 
stations, and laid plans for educating shippers to a realiza- 
tion of the extent of the economic losses incurred through 
careless and unsafe railroad practices. 


Teredo Damage in San Francisco Bay 
Twenty-Five Million Dollars in Two Years 


\ critical emergency has been caused in San Francisco Bay 
by the enormous increase in damage from marine borers to wharf 
structures within the past two years. This recent damage is most 
serious in the upper bay, from Mare Island Navy Yard up Car- 
quinez Straits and the lower Sacramento river. A survey of the 
damage and an investigation looking to the best means of combat- 
ing the marine borers have been undertaken by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the U. S. Forest Service, in co-operation with 
the San Francisco Bay Marine Piling Committee of the American 

Yood Preservers’ Association, under the chairmanship of F. D. 
Mattos, superintendent of Creosoting Plants for the Southern 
Pacific. This committee is composed of the engineering repre- 
sentatives of the State Board of Harbor Commissioners, the 
principal railroads, oil companies and shipping interests having 
waterfront structures in the bay, and who are financing the in- 
vestigation, together with representatives of the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Engineer Corps, Immigration Commission and Lighthouse 
Board, and the University of California, the latter through Pro- 
fessor C. A. Kofoid, marine biologist, who is studying the biolog- 
ical aspects of the problem. The Forest Products Laboratory is 
represented by George M. Hunt, chief of the Section of Wood 
Preservation, and T. G. Townsend, engineer in forest products, 
who are conducting the survey. The executive officer of the 
committee is C. L. Hill, chief of the office of forest products, 
U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco. Its fiscal agent is E. M. 
Blake, who is also secretary of the committee. 

This evil has existed for a long time in San Francisco Bay, 
due chiefly to limnoria, and to one of the teredo family called 
xylotrya. From Mare Island up the Sacramento river, however, 
there has, until within the past three years, been little trouble 
from marine borers on account of the large volume of fresh 
water discharged into the bay by the river. A decrease of fresh 
water flow, caused by several dry years, and the increasing diver- 
sion of irrigation water from the river, have apparently coincided 
with a new invasion of the teredo navalis, which is the species of 
shipworm that has caused such heavy damage to marine struc- 
tures all over the world for centuries, but which has not previ- 
ously been known in San Francisco Bay. This teredo has gone 
in large numbers to the upper parts of the bay. There, by reason 
of the past immunity, there were large quantities of untreated 
wooden piling, and the attacks of the teredo have been so rapid 
and severe that structures valued at millions of dollars are 
already practically destroyed. For the past year docks have been 
failing, and frequently dropping off into the bay, with accompany- 
ing menace to other structures. The damage, which has been 
estimated by the committee at twenty-five million dollars up to 
the present time, bids fair to greatly exceed that sum. 

This study will be the first unit of a nation-wide investigation 
under the auspices of the United States Forest Service and co- 
operating associations of wood preservers, lumbermen, railroads 
and many other industries having interests at stake, which will 
cover the entire coastal waters of the continental United States. 

As complete a report as possible is to be prepared by the com- 
mittee on the findings to date for presentation before the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the American Wood-Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at San Francisco on January 25, 26 and 
27, 1921. This report will contain maps and diagrams, and plates 
made from photographs and photomicrographs taken during the 
investigation. 
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The Traffic Club of Chicago held its fourteenth annual dinner 
at the Hotel LaSalle on December 16. 


The Transportation Club of San Francisco, Cal., will hold its 
“Christmas Jinks” at the Palace Hotel on December 22. There 


1 


will be a dinner and entertainment. 


Thomas J. Burke, heretofore assistant commissioner of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Traffic Bureau, has been appointed Com- 
missioner of the Traffic Bureau at Charleston, S. | 


\ traffic managers’ division of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Mansfield, Ohio, has been organized. The officers are W. H. 
Gugler, chairman, and Wellington T. Leonard, secretary. 


The movement of grain cut of Alberta in November, over the 
Canadian Pacific, amounted to about 25,000 cars. This grain was 
mostly wheat, and the record compared with 16,000 cars in the 
largest preceding crop year, 1915. 


Coal, coke and ore, loaded on the Pennsylvania System, during 
September, averaged 53 tons a car, and all carload freight aver- 
aged 43.4 tons. The Pennsylvania’s campaign for increased car- 
loading accomplished an increase of 4 per cent, viz.: June, 41.7 
tons; July, 42.1; August, 42.2, and September, 43.4. 


Continued improvement in transportation during November 
was again noted by the Federal Reserve Board in its monthly 
review of business conditions. “Freight congestion is re- 
ported practically at an end and both staples and coal are 
moving steadily to market as shipped,” says the Board's 
review. 


Fearing that increased freight rates will operate to the dis- 
advantage of California goods in eastern markets, Governor W. 
D. Stephens has directed the California state market director to 
investigate the matter and to call a conference of representative 
men who can be of assistance in the preparation of a statement 
of conditions as they exist, together with constructive 
suggestions. 


Representatives of the Michigan Traffic League and the Michi- 
gan railroads, in a meeting called by the Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission at Lansing, December 7, failed to agree as to 
whether the zoning system should be replaced or a new set of 
joint freight rates between the two peninsulas of Michigan be 
established, the matters in controversy. 


Conrad E. Spens, vice-president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, was the principal speaker before the Trans- 
portation Club of Peoria (Ill.) at the club’s annual banquet 
held on December 9. Mr. Spens described the conditions pre- 
ceding and during federal control and the improvements in 
operating efficiency and in the amount of traffic handled after 
the return of the roads to private management. Frank J. 
3entley, traffic manager of the Illinois Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, spoke on “The Responsibility of the Shipper Under the 
Transportation Act of 1920.” Nearly 400 railroad officers 
and shippers attended the banquet. 


The Pennsylvania reports for the first ten months of this year 
1,464,821 gross tons of coal and coke dumped at Canton piers, 
Baltimore, Md., or 204,332 tons more than the traffic at Canton 
for the entire twelve months of 1919. The total exceeds by 12,919 
tons the dumpings for the two vears 1916 and 1917 combined. 
The growth of this traffic is shown by the following: 


Canton Canton 
dumpings dumpings 
Period (gross tons) Pericd (gross tons) 
10 months, 1920.26.00. 1,464,821 a , arate 652,709 
12 months, 1919... 1,260,489 1916.. eS oiig Renee 799,193 
ee sk ek dessneeeeees 821,090 i) See Ke eiews a 884,633 


The total for the month of October 272,406 gross tons, was 
56,879 tons in excess of that for October, 1919, and was largest 
monthly record ever made. 
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December 17, 1920 


Export and Import Rates 


A hearing was held before the United States Shipping Board 
at Washington on December 6 as a part of an investigation 
by the board into the advisability of putting into effect Section 28 
of the merchant marine law which provides that special export 
and import rates may be allowed by the railroads for freight to 
be shipped in American vessels. This provision of the law has 
been suspended until January 1 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at the request of the board, in accordance with the pro- 
vision in the law which authorized the suspension if its enforce- 
ment would result in inadequate boat service at the ports. Rep- 
resentatives of San Francisco and the North Pacific coast ports 
testified that there is insufficient American tonnage on the western 
coast to take the traffic and therefore they opposed the restriction 
of special rates to shipments for American vessels, on the ground 
that the foreign lines would remove their vessels from the Pacific 
ports and take freight from Atlantic ports. A similar position 
was taken by Edward Chambers, vice-president, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; J. G. Woodworth, vice-president, Northern 
Pacific, and G. E. Stolp, Oriental traffic manager, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, who declared that the traffic of the trans- 
continental lines would be seriously affected unless they were 
allowed to continue the special rates to the Pacific coast. 


A Quarter-Billion of Passengers 
P. H. Woodward, general passenger agent of the Long Island, 
in a paper read recently before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, in New York City, estimated that 285 million passen- 
gers would be carried ‘to and from New York (Manhattan) in 
the current calendar year. The principal items are based on fig- 
ures reported by the Public Service Commission for 1919, and are 
as follows: 
PassENGERS CarriED To anp FRoM NEw York City 
Long Island Railroad—Three terminals: Pennsylvania Station, 


Flatbush Avenue (Brooklyn), and Long Island City. To and 
from subway and elevated line at Wocdside and Hunterspcint 


AMEE SS Se EE heels oS araratar eve Mac ar Swi EOE a atle 48,786,000 
WOORe OMe CI erase oreiccars ac ewene eae ee PONE 
Mew Work, New Haven & Plartiord so: .....6 662000006004 cwccaees 14,886,158 
MINNIS rate as ero Ra HES.OS) or b5 DOW SH oar 28 oe VN SER ene 13,940,000 
nN OU NI oo scite aie, crore wi acdys wide wilh, vei eS eaIS Hisiate a awe 16,720,600 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..............ccceeccesvoes 20,400,000 
ee a er eee Ar craig wii toate atelier ee wees hind 25,116,849 
New Vee, Weosteiester & Wostoti. <i... cc onic eetweweewemseias 3,750,806 
aa Tee, ER oe CONE 5. S61 a 9s: ee ere eLare weiner 538,692 
aI A i fo oe craftat acai'n aik ice: WalS Wale als, Nigss, arnre SRI MR ere Rial Sew i 408,000 
faltimore & Ohio...........- Pep ielel care ccatabe rae BVO RION : 310,000 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, in addition. to the 13,940,000 passen- 
gers carried in and out of the Pennsylvania station and the ferry 
terminals at Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets, took or left 4,420,- 
000 passengers at its Jersey City Terminal, and transferred to 
and from the Hudson & Manhattan at Manhattan Transfer a 
total of 22,640,000, a grand total for the Pennsylvania of 41,000,- 
000 passengers. The Staten Island Rapid Transit carried on 
Staten Island a total of 10,205,000 

In the case of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, it is 
estimated that 50 per cent of its passengers transferred to and 
from the Hudson & Manhattan at Hoboken, and in the case of 
the Erie, 60 per cent transferred to and from the Hudson & 
Manhattan in Jersey City. The Hudson & Manhattan carried 
92,571,928 passengers during that year. 

“Therefore, these figures, after taking duplications into ac- 
count as far as the Hudson & Manhattan is concerned, repre- 
sent over 250,000,000 passengers a year. This year (1920), if 
all of the lines enumerated have increased in the same ratio 
as the Long Island, 14 per cent, or 37,000,000, will be added, 
making a total of 285,000,000.” 


Export and Import Rate Limitaticn Suspended 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 11 
suspended from January 1, 1921, until ‘urther order of the 
commission, the previsions of Section 28 of the merchant 
marine act. This order was issued on a certificate by the 
United States Shipping Board that adequate shipping facili- 
ties for handling the commerce of the United States to and 
from foreign ports are not afforded by vessels documented 
under the laws cf the United States and that the operation 
of the provisicns of Section 28 should be suspended. Section 
28 restricts preferential export and import railroad rates to 
shipments carried in vessels documented under the laws of 
the United States but provides for a suspension by the com- 
mission on certificate of the Shipping Board. The Shipping 
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Board had announced on December 10 that it had issued the 
certificate to the commission following a hearing on the sub- 
ject held on December 6. The board also announced a reso- 
lution that as soon as adequate shipping facilities, as required 
and defined by Section 28, to or from certain ports, become 
available, prompt certification of conditions will be made and 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 28 will be re- 
quested. The board also resolved that every effort should 
be made to hasten the providing of American shipping facili- 
ties so that the provisions of Section 28 will be made opera- 
tive at the earliest practicable date. Representatives of the 
Pacific coast ports and of some of the transcontinental lines 
opposed making Section 28 operative, on the ground that the 
traffic would be handled through Atlantic ports because of 
the insufficiency of American tonnage at Pacific coast ports. 


New York State Passenger Fares 

The Court of Appeals of the State of New York on De- 
cember 10 affirmed the decision of the lower court requiring 
the New York Central to comply with the provisions of its 
charter, granted in the year 1853, limiting local passenger 
fares between Albany and Buffalo to two cents a mile. The 
railroad had claimed that under the Federal Transportation 
Act, 1920, the higher rates adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment on account of the war emergency, should not be re- 
duced except after affirmative action by the state authorities; 
but the court holds that the provisions of the original charter 
were only suspended during the operation of Federal power, 
and that the termination of Federal control automatically 
terminated the suspension. The court comments on the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the New York Central to increase its rates to 3.6 cents a 
mile. Whether this has the effect of overturning the old 
state rate is not passed upon in the opinion, but the railroad 
is given permission to present the record taken before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the Supreme Court at 
a special term, where the constitutional questions may be 
properly presented, none of them appearing in the present 
record. 

The New York, Ontario & Western, the Erie, and other 
roads have asked the United States District Court for an 
injunction to forbid the officers of the state to interfere with 
the increase in passenger fares on New York State railroads 
as ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and the 
court, Judge Ray presiding, has appointed a hearing on the peti- 
tion at Norwich, N. Y., on January 12. 

The railroads of the state are now subject to confusing 
orders from different courts. The Court of Appeals, the high- 
est state court, has decided, in the case of the New York 
Central, as above noted, that the state law applies; that 
federal authority over intrastate rates ceased when the special 
legislation enacted because of the war had been accomplished. 
The State Supreme Court, in two proceedings, one at Brook- 
lyn and one at Kingston, has forbidden the application of the 
rates ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered a general 
advance to 3.6 cents a mile, basing its authority on the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court. 

In their application to the Federal Court the railroads de- 
clare that the proceedings taken by the Public Service Com- 
mission and Attorney General for state control of fares pre- 
vented the roads from carrying out the increase ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and subjected them 
to multitudinous and vexatious suits for penalties; and that 
unless restrained the defendants would institute suits and 
prosecutions against the roads to prevent them from comply- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order. This, 
it was claimed, would wrongfully deprive the roads of large 
revenues. The roads also alleged that they would be met 
with constant and continuous refusal of passengers to pay 
the 20 per cent increase while yet the carriers would be under 
legal obligation to collect the rates or remove the passengers 
from trains. This would result in great public inconvenience, 
the obstruction of the plaintiff’s business and a multiplicity 
of suits for overcharges. Non-compliance with the federal 
order makes a carrier liable to severe penalties. 

The injunction granted at Kingston was to be further 
argued this week. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has instituted a proceeding of investigation in 
the Arizona intrastate rate case. 


The commission has suspended until April 9 the proposed 
cancellation of commodity distance rates on logs, cl. between 
points in South Carolina applicable on interstate traffic, published 
in an Atlantic Coast Line tariff, indicated as effective December 


10, 1920. 


Oral arguments were heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on December 13, 14 and 15, in the Utah, Illinois, Florida, 
Nebraska, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio state rate cases involving 
the refusal or failure of the state authorities to allow increases 
in intrastate rates corresponding to those allowed for inter- 
state. 


The commission has further suspended from December 9 to 
January 8 the cancellation of through joint rates in connection 
with the Missouri & Kansas. The suspended tariffs provide for 
the cancellation of joint through commodity rates from various 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and other central 
western states to Rosedale, Kan., and Westport, Mo. 


The commission has suspended until April 22, the operation 
of certain tariffs cancelling joint through commodity rates on 
cement, c.l., from points in Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma and Wisconsin to Rosedale, 
Kan., and Westport, Mo., via Lenexa, Kan., in connection with 
the Missouri & Kansas Railway, leaving combination rates ap- 
plicable instead. 


The commission has further suspended until January 2, 1921, 
the operation of paragraph 2 of Note 1, in Item 2-B of Supple- 
ment No. 2 to J. E. Fairbanks’ tariff I. C. C. No. 8, and para- 
graph designated by number 2, on second page of Supplement 
No. 1 to East St. Louis Junction Railroad tariff I. C. C. No. 3, 
wherein it is proposed to impose a storage charge of $10 per 
car per day on coal or coke not released within the free time. 


Hearing on New England Rate Divisions 


The committee of 11 executives appointed at a recent con- 
ference to try to work out by voluntary agreement some plan 
for improving the financial condition of the New England 
railroads by increasing their divisions on through rates to 
and from points west of the Hudson river having failed to 
accomplish any results, the question has been put up to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a solution and a hear- 
ing was begun at Washington before Chairman Clark on 
December 15 on the formal complaint filed by the New Eng- 
land railroads some time ago against those west of the Hud- 
son river, asking the commission to fix the divisions which 
should accrue to the New England lines. Charles F. Choate, 
Jr., counsel for the New England lines, made an opening 
statement in which he said that the net operating income for 
September and October of the New England lines was $3,- 
591,000 less than enough to pay fixed charges and that the 
estimated income for a year would be at least $24,000,000 
short of a 6 per cent return. He said that many of the divi- 
sions accruing to the New England lines were established 40 
or 50 years ago and that operating costs have mounted faster 
in New England than in other parts of the country. Mr. 
Choate was followed by witnesses who began an elaborate 
statistical presentation to show the reasons for higher operat- 
ing costs in New England and why the divisions should be 
increased. The New England case is being conducted on the 
theory that when the commission included the New England 
lines in the Eastern district and allowed the same percentage 
of rate increase for the entire district it gave the lines west 
of the Hudson river $25,000,000 a year of increased revenue 
because of the effect on the showing for the Eastern lines 
as a whole of the subnormal condition of the New England 
roads. 
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United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States on December 13 
denied a writ of certiorari to review the decision of the Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit in the case of the Lambert 
Run Coal Company against the Baltimore & Ohio in which 
the court sustained the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizing railroads to assign cars for coal. 


Safety Appliance Act Applies to Terminal Railroads 


The Supreme Court of the United States has reversed the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit (255 Fed. 
655) which affirmed a verdict for the Northern Pacific in the suit 
against it for vioiating the Safety Appliance Act by operating 
over its four-mile terminal railroad along the waterfront of 
Duluth, in September, 1916, two transfer trains, not having 85 
per cent of the power brakes coupled. The company contended 
that the act did not apply because this terminal road was not 
part of a main line. The Supreme Court says, in part, by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis: “There is nothing in the act which limits this 
provision to operations on main line tracks. It is applicable to 
‘all trains * * * used on any railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce.’ It is admitted that this railroad is engaged in inter- 
state commerce; and the cases cited show that transfer trains, 
like those here involved (over 40 cars each) are ‘trains’ within 
the meaning of the act. A moving locomotive with cars attached 
is without the provision of the act only when it is mot a train; 
as where the operation is that of switching, classifying and as- 
sembling cars within yards for the purpose of making up trains, 
Congress has not imposed upon courts applying the act any duty 
to weigh the dangers incident to particular operations; and we 
have no occasion to consider the special dangers incident to 
operating trains under the conditions here presented.”—United 
States v. Northern Pacific. Decided December 6, 1920. 


Injuries of Express Messengers 


An express messenger, Taylor, injured in a derailment on the 
St. Louis & San Francisco in Mississippi, obtained a judgment in 
that state against the railroad, which was affirmed by the State 
Supreme Court (58 So. 485). The contract between the express 
company and the railroad company bound the former to indem- 
nify the railroad for all damages paid to express messengers while 
on the trains. The injured employee’s agreement with the ex- 
press company provided that he should assume all risks incident 
to his employment, from whatever cause arising. The express 
company sued the. messenger on the theory that he violated this 
agreement and perpetrated a legal fraud on the express company 
by obtaining the judgment against the railroad. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, dismissed the bill (249 Fed. 
109) for the reason that under $5 of the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act the messenger’s agreement was void. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has reversed that 
decision, holding that the District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi was right in holding Taylor’s action and 
judgment a legal fraud on the express company and directing him 
to execute a release of all claims on account of his injuries. 

Taylor was not in the railroad company’s employ and did not 
obtain his judgment against the railroad on that theory. The 
fact that the railroad provided the express car was not material. 
The court holds that the Employers’ Liability Act does not em- 
brace a common carrier by express which neither owns nor 
operates a railroad, but uses and pays for railroad transportation 
as the express company does. In the court’s opinion, the words, 
“common carrier by railroad.” as used in the act, mean one 
who operates a railroad as a means of carrying for the public— 
that is to say, a railroad company acting as a common carrier. 
As Taylor was not an employee of the railroad company, and 
the express company was not within the Employers’ Liability 
Act, the act has no bearing on the liability of either company, 
or on the validity of the messenger’s agreement. There being 
no statute regulating the subject, the messenger’s agreement was 
a valid and binding contract whereby Taylor assumed all risk 
of injury, assented to the arrangement between the two compa- 
nies and bound himself to refrain from asserting any liability 
against either company for such injuries—Wells, Fargo & Co. 
v. Taylor. Decided December 6, 1920. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter. 
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Concrete Car on Austrian Railways 


The Austrian Railways have recently placed in service an ex- 
perimental concrete coal car. Impact tests of the car under very 
severe conditions show that it withstood the stresses set up when 
coupling at high speeds better than the ordinary type of car. 


Mexican Project Fast Nearing Completion 


The work on the line which is being built by the National 
Railways of Mexico, from Allende, Coahuila, to Del Rio, Tex., 
connecting with the Southern Pacific at that point, is being pushed, 
and only 21 miles yet remain to be built, according to advices 
from Mexico City. 


Railway Extension in Argentina 


The Pacific Railway of Argentina has begun the construction 
of an extension of its line from Stroeder to Carmen de Patagones, 
a distance of 40 miles. A further extension will be made to con- 
nect this line and the Southern Railway with the government 
lines in the vicinity. 


Large Deficit on Italian Roads 


The deficit of the Italian government railways for the ~ 


fiscal year ending June 30 was $163,400,000, according to reports 
from Rome. The total revenue from all sources was $415,910,000 
and the total expenses $579,310,000. It was pointed out that this 
figure for the deficit is probably too small in view of the deterio- 
ration of the lines during the period due to the lack of adequate 
allowances for maintenance. 


Export of Steam Locomotives in October 


The exports of steam locomotives in October totaled 138, 
valued at $3,894,750. Of these 47, valued at $1,631,093, were 
destined for Cuba; 18, valued at $762,000, for Argentina, and 
18, valued at $633,000, for China. The detailed figures by 
countries, as compiled by the Division of Statistics of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 








Countries Number Dollars 
France 2 31,417 
ae 2 30,947 
Spain 4 152,800 
Canada ‘ 14 105,702 
NE, cos Ki ahai-nd, aia eR OR Rae aee Na NE 4 6,456 
NR Sotto a cine Selva dee Gis GN oS ae ee 8 128,223 
Cuba Lede 47 1,631,093 
Argentina 18 763,000 
Brazil 2 32,350 
Chile 2 4,940 
Peru 2 22,350 
aes ore on Tage Sis sax ernterec wap wieares 18 633,000 
PENN NE, «0555: So Siw os meters Aine RS 6 189.000 
RE roc irlee aielaiecs.ale & 0-4 9 006. awh ee ermeearg.l 2 22,330 
a ee, eer ee err 1 8,630 
rtitmee West PEPICA. 6o6s dé o.0 ics cei e sive 2 53,662 
Portuguese AIriCa  2<cisciedccceseweae 4 83,200 

a ner errr 138 3,894,750 


French Railways Want Money from America 


The French railways are making plans to present claims for 
vast sums against the American government, according to a Paris 
despatch to the New York Herald. It is pointed out that the 
United States army has a receipt in full for its railway bill with 
the French railways, but the carriers are said to maintain that 
various expenses in connection with the transport business of the 
American army, not foreseen when the bills were presented, have 
now manifested themselves. The deficit of the Etat for the war 
period is estimated at $200,000,000, that of the Nord at $80,000,000, 
of the Est at $60,000,000, and the combined deficit of the Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean, the Midi, and the Orleans at $120,000,000. 
The despatch says that it is proposed to levy one-fifth of the total 
deficit against Great Britain and four-fifths against the United 
States, on the grounds that the sudden arrival of the American 
forces caused the greater congestion of traffic and occasioned the 
disruption of the railway service generally. 
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New Bridge for Peking-Hankow Railway 


A cablegram from commercial attache Julean Arnold at 
Peking on November 27 reports that the ministry of com- 
munications is calling for bids for a bridge over the Yellow 
River for the Peking-Hankow Railway, to replace the pres- 
ent structure, which is unsafe for heavy traffic. The new 
bridge will be about 10,000 feet in length and will call for a 
permissible loading of Cooper E-50 and is estimated to cost 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in October 


The exports of car wheels and axles in October fell considerably 
below the showing for September. The October shipments showed 
a total value of $543,753. Cuba was the destination of consign- 
ments valued at $104,766. Kwantung came next, with shipments 
valued at $91,639. The detailed figures as compiled by the Divi- 
sion of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce follow: 


Countries Dollars Countries Dollars 
GND! nace eek hae wediene 41,410 RR EL cats oer nie alee eisd wield 1,200 
Russia in Europe.......... 11,970 RAMMED  Saivie in cs auleias eer 299 
SPain ..ceseececeecesseees 8,686 SINE aan ae crarece eas elen ait 861 
NE oir 3. a op.ata cw alia 221 Daioh Guiana. .....scces 440 
ESS Ree ee 17,768 EN os wit tis aravs each wcrewisaibid 2,947 
COMRGR. oct ccciesicscwese ces 49,827 WNL “Sie naeGaunnhieed 230 
Ce MR ony. cn ennai 76 RR ae oc oo) Ce ane 44,900 
RII 5.55 cho a. baeiar aa niecs 193 IE incivc nk sneaks 91,639 
I og ga. o:'ss sors taravevarRre ete 11,699 tee oT. a 19,285 
SRIVAGOT ces eccceecseece 2,065 Dutch East Indies........ 3,000 
EE ee ee 6,451 MN erin GPs Yaa veal alec dela wdgeraie 26,019 
Newfoundland and Labrador 125 PERM i505 Ss hen dete ares 2,021 
FOMIBICE.  oiaicccccssicsevcas 193 ie eee 5,838 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 407 Philippine Islands ........ 13,774 
| Ric 104,766 British South Africa...... : 
Dominican Republic ...... 1,498 ———_ 
POE aidan ee a seed erway 9,554 PUNE La ewe cece Gee 543,753 
WE egies boar ana oa « Giats9 


Exports of Cars in October 


The exports of passenger cars in October amounted to 22, 
of a total value of $73,500. Mexico, with 13, valued at $26,500, 
was the largest purchaser of this equipment. Freight cars 
numbering 927, valued at $1,462,603 were exported during the 
month, showing a falling off of almost 50 per cent, when com- 
pared with the shipments for September. Of the total freight 
cars shipped, 495, or more than 50 per cent, were destined 
for Cuba. Exports of cars for other than steam railways 
totalled 598, valued at $199,891. The Philippine Islands were 
the largest purchasers of this equipment, these consignments 
amounting to 450, valued at $123,525. The value of car parts 
exported was $711,494, and the Philippines was the destina- 
tion of this material to the value of $145,868. The detailed 
figures by countries, as compiled by the Division of Statistics 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are as 
follows: 


Steam 
a - ——— ion 
Freight and For other 
Passenger other railways Parts of 
Countries ———- SS -———xae—_{, —_r— cars 
No. Dollars No. Dollars No. Dollars Dollars 
Belgium ...... Reebik ser BeseRer aieer |. Ramen ee  Sseentans 2,874 
as Cha capita lo rintkwien cic | valet sae eas 583 
NNER avetuigreaticiesias), “oe Téwarmea: “asia,  —eitnateuteliere a eens 1,483 
OE re ree esicbe Sem  moaaton 1 240 185 
ES ee gee eee ee ee erm  Weesrelieuai 35,893 
PMO. oiahis'utern ere rate 8 27,500 96 94,653 4 473 82,632 
eS eer eee ss.) Tetpirateta 2 2,610 ere mee 
SUNOS 6 ceacsceeesies iS i ee eat a  hewnws oa watewe 1,362 
AE Ree een ne 13 26,500 139 136,648 9 7.517 33,945 
DONE, awn Si esa cuca es ae ee Saker! - aoe me ee 4,389 
ee - n s caxstew wives | hea apie eae eeieteae 2,545 
Other Brit. W. Indies. picetbated dace is Aeon a 1,059 
RNY. Sieitwawe-sinmuiew Ge. 1 19,500 495 872,767 39 38,315 44,451 
Virgin Islands of U, S. ‘.  eatwaes Saw, aemlanrn ar | _ 
Dominican Republic... .. ...+-- 6 BOY scx xehnnn 3,253 
PPRUAIOE. 66.560 c calves : «ene 12 1,020 93,104 
ee eee : ae ae 10 2,000 45,678 
an. 345) Anre bess haar 35 SEARS sss dneees uae 
ee! See ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee eS 2,755 
BRIN fo vorats coaheeis-ecest icaey. resi, aT 15 ra | ieee 
Re oy oa Ganhie-w ia, tata eed 4 1,200 30 # 11,526 1, 
ec nachcekeesweeas! 5% “Alsen ee: (ie apareiaient 8 550 106,847 
ee ig ae nar ovaxe 44 BLST2 ics.  Hénae 1,275 
SS a ee pa 25 10,580 750 
Other Brit. E. Indies. .. ...... icles anaes SoS. avaceedens 508 
Bute Hast TAGs os cscs 5 11,918 i 2,295 338 
TO iis sappee ewan seace J, Wiese, okies Weakibione bata, geaameate 78,940 
Philippine Islands..... be Saleen: coleman 450 123,525 145,868 
Wensen Govth. Africa... i. s.ccss 300 BIB7SG 22% scence Doren 
Portuguese Africa..... ee deere Vr rr (ee svebine 1,445 
Total.......... 22 73,500 927 1,462,603 598 199,891 711,494 
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New Mechanical Department Head 
on London & North Western 


Captain H. P. M. Beames has been appointed by the London & 
North Western to be chief mechanical engineer of its Crewe 
works and the hydraulic department, with headquarters at Crewe, 
England, effective December 1. He succeeds the late C. J. Bowen 
Cooke, who had occupied the position of chief mechanical engineer 
since June, 1909, until his death, which occurred October 19. Cap- 
tain Beames hitherto was locomotive works manager at -Crewe— 
a position which he had held since April, 1916. He has for many 
years been associated with the London and North Western me- 
chanical department, having entered the Crewe works as an ap- 
prentice in January, 1895. After his elementary training, he held 
numerous positions of responsibility in the chief mechanical engi- 
neer’s department, which he has filled with distinctive ability. 
Captain Beames has also seen considerable military service. On 
the outbreak of the South African War, he volunteered and served 
as a private, and was later promoted to sergeant. When the 
European war broke out, he again volunteered for military service 
and was commissioned a captain in the Royal Engineers. When 
the war was over he returned to his position as assistant to the 
mechanical engineer at Crewe works. 


Exports of Track Materials in October a 


The figures for the exports of all kinds of track materials 
in October show substantial increases over the September 
statement. Spikes weighing 3,534,645 lb., and valued at $142,- 
611; 53,266 tons of rails, valued at $3,426,671, and switches, 
frogs, splice bars, ete., valued at $689,785, are the totals for the 
month. The largest shipments of spikes, 1,476,000 Ib., valued 
at $59,241, went to Cuba. Cuba, likewise, was the largest 
purchaser of rails, switches, frogs, splice bars, etc. The rail 
shipments to Cuba totalled 11,983, valued at $699,112, and that 
country’s consignments of switches, frogs, splice bars, etc.., 
were valued at $142,533. The detailed figures, as compiled 
by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, are as follows: 

Switches, 


frogs, 

Spikes Steel rails splice 

Countries — “~ ~ ~ bars. 
Pourds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 
Belgium: .. ; hia ee ee a eo tae ned 30,930 
I rea a cecnlS ate.’ * Saeeplerhiey pGacl Site hain Ta eackaoe i Ceoreedtad 362 
Finland : weed stem Geetha: | “aoenaceace 191 
France ..... myer y eahee. meade akhbekes  deecemeis 6,104 
Netherlands ... Wie 675 ee 
OS eae i ee. maitegie” | Guba  — —Stwiehaeaa 612 
EE OPO re a eer pritnve: Aomgele” | utmeions <ealeaee 3,408 
Roumania shee ahe a ne miahnke > Seeiitn. 340 ce ee 
Russia in Europ — 495,694 14.973 2,173 140,207 8,399 
Spain waes pind a 152,540 6,011 1,302 73,366 18,694 
ED . iirataraate wae aees belewe~e > ‘emarducs 1,492 102,040 16,041 
Scotland ....... ; nae oe ee ee 370 16,598 22,911 
SA ors PEP 99,572 5,790 541 33,178 41,494 
SS eae “ie 20,000 DA. xtewme: tremens 703 
PE sive nt acneces 5,200 a. svekas,  aiadeee esas 
EE anc sckchwies 20,000 1,008 1,526 88,947 17,3230 

Nicaragua ....... tore 7,200 MP “iene atte aces 
CN, kine ase aioe ea 2,200 181 54 4,400 1,719 
OO rere 1,800 De aketnn  saceees “heceun 
Mexico ....... baie 77,025 4.285 2,468 143,025 18,631 
Newfoundland and Labrador vaneer Raalabee! metas, —Sraner 144 
amnica ..... ated aa 21,800 1,380 124 9,719 5,459 
Trinidad and Tobago ey patents ceceen <Geiek  eeemuae 4.752 
Seer . 1,476,061 59,241 11,983 699,112 142,533 
French West Indies...... 10,002 ere eae 300 
| ERO ees awkeies: meas seaeeun | samuel 383 
Dominican Republic....... 11,100 675 28 2,385 995 
Argentina .. 37.000 1.468 942 67,154 18,731 
Se pisataGhen <aebhiatn weal, gence — lees 3,460 
Be a keweiaces $29,080 12,688 6,518 470,405 93,576 
RS eee 100,900 2,990 185 12,250 35,862 
Colombia ....... cabin 16,024 1,481 342 20,190 11,501 
Ecuador ...... ad ; 11,599 767 23 1,500 10,542 
British Guiana Vikeeeee Sakews eekeee aeekee <caemeiea 715 
Dutch Guiana.. (Anince WW -eeeeRe owalenee:  _ (eaters 1,366 
| ae je “waathe! “dninone 1,458 105,093 46.780 
OO ree in 19,200 1,354 68 3,918 1,786 
, eUkaeaears pike eisai 3,800 236 3,199 200,411 1,184 
Kwantung .... chiens “<Keeeen eedees 96 | re 
IEE otc Gaeta, email) “enahis 267 17,059 4,718 
Straits Settlements ey 1,800 111 26 1,831 133 
Dutch East Indies...... 46,627 1,928 4,476 274,118 8.521 
Hongkong ........ re 19,200 1,142 251 16,566 692 
1 EEA ier 378,221 17,678 4,745 348,136 32,587 
MOMTENG 2c ccs 1Ashceks ARENAS widaicar “nies semeeaa 89 
New Zealand ........ hee ~ohealate” -eekeca’ 441 77,234 58 
i CME...) sieicce  @iaeine -oiaaa caietee 140 
Philippine Islands ...... 71,000 4,307 1,502 107,385 49,215 
Cn MOOR keds osienae dale 564 42,527 4,818 
ES isc ka meaw: -eawae “aeevelnen 5,004 SPE conwae 
Italian Africa....... itn: -wyeaee aoahaee Rave  Sleeewes 21,216 
PRE: Rcseccee “eawnne oatens 83 ere 
Total.... 3.534.645 142,611 53,266 3,426,671 689,785 
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Equipment Deliveries and Orders 


The Railway Business Association, in a circular to members 
of that organization, discussing recent developments in the rail- 
way field, gives some interesting figures concerning car and loco- 
motive orders and deliveries in 1920 as compared with previous 
years. 

The circular gives the following details: 

Rolling stock acquired by United States and Canadian railways 
during 1920 to November 1, is stated by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics upon inquiry of the Railway Business Association as 
follows: 

DeLiIvEeRIES (Domestic) Jan.-Ocr., Inc., 1920 
ee, eS a Ee te a Eee ee 1,484 
PN I 5555.6 c et eb Saar Wane CET ss eee ea ae wiee 19,329 

By the same authority the locomotives and freight cars de- 
livered in the record year 1907 and in each of the four years 1916- 
1919, inclusive, are thus tabulated: 


: 
Year Locomotives Freight cars 
SRA rer re ee rene en ene 6,564 280,216 
ree rrr ee or re 2,708 111,516 
PR hs ROR ae ersiy ie Diet ie aelane wate Siew 2,585 115,705 
EN SACO Gai ada eb aise dk wee eee 3,668 67,063 
Average 16-18....... eee nein ome 2,987 98,094 
solu atky ai oteteania ha: os, alae erate tare ees 2,162 98,981 
BOSE CestlatOd ov. éoikic cs co cececse-s 1,792 23,194 


Taking 1920 deliveries to November 1 as five-sixths, the year’s 
output at the same rate would be estimated as locomotives 1,792, 
freight cars 23,194. 

CoMPARISONS 

In comparing this showing with past performance, it is ‘ap- 
proximately appropriate to regard 1918, the first full year of 
government control, as a year in which deliveries were the result 
of orders placed largely by the railways, and 1919 and 1920 as 
years in which deliveries were the result of orders placed largely 
during government control. With this in view, 1916-1918 are 
grouped and averaged. We have then that the estimate of the 
1920 locomotives is 83 per cent of the 1919 deliveries, 60 per cent 
of the 1916-1918 average, and 27 per cent of the 1907 deliveries; 
and the 1920 estimate of freight cars 23 per cent of 1919, 23 per 
cent of the 1916-1918 average and 8 per cent of the 1907 deliveries. 

FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 

As emphasized above, deliveries in 1920 to September 1 were 
based on orders placed under government control. Some of the 
orders may have been given after March 1, when the President 
relinquished the roads, but the rate increase did not become ef- 
fective until August 26, and the government guarantee continued 
until September 1, so that the first significant months in apprais- 
ing railway orders are September and October. In September 
the orders for freight cars were 2,201, in October, 3,936. Freight 
car orders for the record year 1905 and for 1916 to 1920, inclusive, 
are taken from annual and monthly reports published by the Rail- 
way Age: 


Freight cat 


Year orders 
IR ae ari aa le eared pA arene Rte a eee elec g ors Sawa ~~ 345,315 
SN ari titi SG Ws shen Murad la aah SAM nln we: aCe lath werere om 
EN od Wie pe wie a dare Tala e Din Merete Se eS eS —rrecr rs, 
I ak ob aids acini elas Wie oe as d0e'w Sic cre acaren Se Ske Oe Wenee cves Laaetee 
NL. ND 6 oie we bw Svamwt Sate SS ew eee ovsece Seer 
oo Se ee er eee SAP Pe we 
De SUED oon kc iiein ciels-bisee cis cecews coo Saree 
1920 (estimated on 10 months)........ LTRS ae ee 
1920 (September-October) .... 0... cc cccecccccveces ee 6,137 


1920 (estimated on September-October).............. 36,822 
Taking January to October, inclusive, as ten-twelfths, the esti- 
mate for a year’s orders is 65,652, which is 212 per cent of 1919, 
52 per cent of the 1916-1918.average and 19 per cent of 1905. 
Taking September and October alone as two-twelfths, the estimate 
for the year’s orders would be 123 per cent of 1919, 29 per cent 


of the 1916-1918 average, and 10 per cent of 1905. 


Locomotives 


THE TENNESSEE COAL, Iron & Rattroap is inquiring for 1 pas- 
senger locomotive, 2 Consolidation locomotives, and 1, 6-wheel 
switching locomotive. 
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December 17, 1920 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE is inquiring for 100 cars. This road 
was inquiring in September for 100 phosphate cars, but withdrew 
its inquiry for this equipment, as noted in the Railway Age of 
November 19, 


Tue PitrspurcH & WEsT ViRGINIA has ordered 6 Consolida- 
tion type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 25 by 32 in. cylinders, a total weight 
in working order of 238,000 lb. and will be equipped with super- 
heaters. 


THE CusBpA CANE SuGAR Corporation, 123 Front street, New 
York, has ordered 3 Consolidation type locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 
19 by 26 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 


137,000 Ib. 


Tue CHEMINS DE FER DE LA PROVINCE DE SANTA FE (Argentina) 
has ordered 10 Pacific type locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. These locomotives will have 16 by 20 in. cyl- 
inders, a total weight in working order of 105,000 Ib. and will be 
equipped with superheaters. 


Tue WESTERN Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 19 as inquiring for 10 Mikado locomotives, has ordered 
5 of these locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
The locomotives will have 28 by 30 in. cylinders, a total weight 
in working order of 323,000 Ib. and will be equipped with super- 
heaters. 


Tue Rio Granpe Do Sut State Rattway (Brazil), reported 
in the Railway Age of November 5, as having opened bids on 
September 20, for 25 locomotives, has ordered 5 Mikado type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will have 16 in. by 22 in. cylinders, a total weight 
in working order of 110,000 lb. and will be equipped with super- 
heaters. 


Tue INspectorIA FEepErol. Das Opras Contra As_ SECCAS 
(Brazil) has ordered from the American Locomotive Company 
6 Consolidation type locomotives with 16 by 20 in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 80,000 lb.; 8, 10-wheel type 
locomotives with 15 by 20 in. cylinders and a total weight in 
working order of 74,000 lb.; also 6, 4-wheel tank locomotives 
with 9 by 14 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order 
of 29,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


Tue BaArBerR ASPHALT PAVING CoMPANY, Maurer, N. J., is in- 
quiring for 50, 40-ton flat cars. . 


THE PittsBuRGH MACHINERY CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
renewed its inquiry for from 45 to 50, 10,000-gallon tank cars. 


Tue KatancaA Raitways (Congo, Belgian Colony) is inquir- 
ing, through car builders, for 50 triple-hopper cars and 60 flat- 
bottom gondola cars. 


Tue Norro.k & WESTERN was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 10, as having authorized the construction of 1,000, 
120-ton hopper cars in the Roanoke shops. Later advices are 
to the effect that the company does not intend to construct these 
cars at the present time; the work has been postponed. 


Tue NaTIonaL RAILWAys or Mexico.—Bids were received re- 
cently by John S. Stanley, 111 Broadway, New York, for 750 
box cars, 250 stock cars, 250 flat cars, 250 gondola cars and 100 
tank cars, for export to Mexico. The above equipment is not 
a part of Florian & Co.’s contract, reported by this firm as having 
been made with the National Railways, and mentioned in our 
issue of November 19. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Cuicaco, InprAnApotis & LovIsvILLE has ordered 352 tons 
of steel from the Indiana Bridge Company, Muncie, Ind., for a 
freight car repair shop at Lafayette, Ind. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has placed orders for 68,400 tons of 
rails for its 1921 requirements with the following companies: 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, 50,000 tons; Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, 14,046 tons; Lorain Steel Company, 2,354 tons, 
and the Manganese Steel Rail Company’s order for 2,000 tons, 
mentioned last week. 
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The Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago, I1]., manufacturer 
of Rego oxy-acetylene and oxy-hydrogen products, has ap- 
pointed the Beck-Hill Corporation, 22 Thames street, New 
York, as its sole eastern railway representative. 


The Union Asbestos & Rubber Company, Chicago, whose 
factory was destroyed by fire on the morning of December 
1, with an estimated loss of $35,000, are continuing their 
business in temporary quarters. 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, Ill, has 
opened a new sales office at Atlanta, Ga., in the Forsythe 
building. Joseph L. Zeller, who has been with this company 
for a number of years, is in charge of this office and will 
handle sales in Georgia, Aiabama, Tennessee and Florida. 


C. A. Eggert, who for a number of years was connected 
with the sales department of the Consolidated Car Heating 
Company, Albany, N. Y., has entered the employ of the 
O. M. Edwards Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., as sales 
manager of its central district, with office at 1425 Edison 
building, Chicago, III. 


Richard Sanderson, manager of the New York office of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Standard Steel Works 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been transferred to Phila- 
delphia as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales 
of the Standard Steel 
Works Company, suc- 
ceeding Robert Rad- 
ford, resigned. Mr. 
Sanderson was born on 
July 30, 1888, at Lynch- 
burg, Va., and was edu- 
cated at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, 
leaving therein 1910. He 
started as an apprentice 
on the Seaboard Air 
Line, later finishing his 
apprenticeship at the 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. In 1912 he 
entered the New York 
office as assistant repre- 
sentative of the sales 
department for both 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Standard Steel 
Works Company, remaining in that capacity until April 1, 
1919, when he was made manager of the New York office for 
both companies. On December 1 he was elected vice- 
president of the Standard Steel Works Company, as above 
noted, 





R. Sanderson 


The Reade Manufacturing Company has recently moved 
from Hoboken, N. J., into its new factory at Jersey City, 
N. J., where additional facilities are available. Two new de- 
partments, a traffic department and a mechanical or service 
department, have been added to the organization, both of 
which are under the supervision of R. H. Vogle, sales man- 
ager of the railroad department. 


H. W. Jacques, for the past six years manager of the rail- 
way supply department of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has left the service of that company 
and has established an office at 404 Parkway building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He will represent in the railroad field the fol- 
lowing firms: Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Columbus Handle 
& Tool Company, Columbus, Ind.; American Handle Com- 
pany, Jonesboro, Ark.; Keller & Tamm Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; Western Tinware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Railway Financial News 


BALTIMorE & On10o.—At the annual meeting of the directors in 
New York on December 14, Daniel Willard was re-elected 
president and with him his staff of executive officers. The 
directors also declared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
2 per cent on the preferred stock, payable March 1 to stock of 
record January 15. 

The combined income statement for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, partly estimated, shows a net railway income of 
$28,283,387, an increase of $534,563; other corporate income, 
$5,175,968; and an estimated surplus of $2,044,169. 


Boston & Maine.—The directors on December 10 failed to take 
action on the preferred stock dividends which are due for pay- 
ment January 1. The dividends are cumulative. President 
James H. Hustis explained this as follows: “The present un- 
certainty as to revenues and expenses is the direct cause. In- 
ability to obtain large amounts from the government, coupled 
with the fact that earnings have been unsatisfactory during 
the two months following the guarantee period, also made this 
action desirable. Furthermore, the failure to reach an agree- 
ment through conferences with the lines to the west, in the 
attempt to secure a larger division of the through freight rates, 
has made necessary the pressing of the case, which is set for 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on De- 
cember 15.” ' 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved a loan of $3,759,000 to this company to apply to the 
purchase of freight train equipment consisting of 25 freight 
and switching locomotives and 1,000, 100-ton steel coal cars 
at an estimated total cost of about $5,200,000. The carrier, 
which is one of the principal coal carrying roads in the United 
States, is itself required to finance about $4,360,000 to meet the 
loan of the government. 


CHESAPEAKE & On1I0.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to guarantee at 6 
per cent, 10-year promissory note of the Louisville & Jefferson- 
ville Bridge & Railway Company for $50,000 to the secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to guarantee a 
10-year promissory note of the Indiana Harbor Belt for $116,000 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Cuicaco, MitwaAuKEeE & St. PAaut.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of $25,340,000 to this company 
for maturing indebtedness. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKEe & St. PauLt.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to guar- 
antee a 6 per cent, 10-year promissory note of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt for $116,000 to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLaAnp & Paciric.—This company has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to pledge 
and repledge, from time to time, all or any part of the $1,000,- 
000 of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds, authorized to 
be issued by its order of October 4, as collateral security for 
any note or notes hereafter issued by the applicant maturing 
not more than two years after the date thereof, and aggregating, 
together with all other then outstanding notes of a maturity of 
two years or less, not more than 5 per cent of the par value 
of the securities of the carrier then outstanding. 


INDIANA Harpor BeELT.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $579,000 
of its 5 per cent, 50-year general mortgage bonds of 1907, to 
be pledged as collateral for promissory notes. 


INTERSTATE RAILROAD.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue stock to the 


amount of $385,000, to be sold at par, for the purchase of equip- 
ment and the improvement of its facilities, including a short 
extension. 


LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $2,000,- 
000 additional stock, to be distributed to its stockholders pro 
rata as a stock dividend, to capitalize a surplus representing 
expenditures for improvements made out of earnings. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St, Louis.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue notes 
to the amount of $230,000 at 6 per cent, payable in 10 semi- 
annual instalments to the American Locomotive Company in 
part payment for the purchase of 5 Pacific type passenger 
locomotives. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—A mortgage of $95,000,- 
000 has been executed and delivered to the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York, trustee. The mortgage is a first lien upon 
422 miles of the company’s lines. A total of not more than 
$95,000,000 of new bonds are authorized by the mortgage. Not 
exceeding $80,000,000 of the new bonds are authorized to refund 
the company’s indebtedness to the United States Government 
incurred during the period of federal control. Not exceeding 
$15,000,000 of the new bonds are authorized to be issued for 
security to the United States for new loans that may be made 
to the company for equipment and betterments. 


Peor1A & PEKIN Union.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to extend the time 
of payment of its first mortgage bonds maturing February 1, 
1921, amounting to $1,495,000, for 5 years, and to increase the 
rate of interest from 6 to 7 per cent; also to extend for 5 years 
its second mortgage bonds to the amount of $1,499,000, and to 
increase the rate of interest from 4% to 7 per cent. 


SOUTHERN.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission for authority to nominally issue $5,900,000 
of its development and general mortgage 4 per cent bonds, pay- 
able April 1, 1956, to be pledged as security in part for a loan 
of $3,825,000 from the revolving fund authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to aid the company in the acquisi- 
tion of new equipment. 


TENNESSEE & NortTH CaAroLIna.—This company has applied to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$2,500,000 of capital stock and for a certificate authorizing the 
acquisition of the line from Newport, Tenn., to Waterville, 
N. C., as a consolidation of two companies of the same name, 
one incorporated in Tennessee and one in North Carolina. 


Railway Construction 


ATLANTIC Coast Lingt.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete phosphate elevator at Tampa, 
Fla., to cost approximately $40,000. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Pacific-Atlantic Construction Company, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., for the completion of the company’s terminal improvements 
at Vancouver, at a cost of approximately $350,000. 


DututH & Iron RancE.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for certificate authorizing it 
to construct a line of 2.91 miles between Divide and Babbitt, 
Minn. 


Missouri, Kansas & TExas.—This company will shortly re- 
ceive bids for the construction of a frame freight and passenger 
station, 60 ft. by 160 ft. in area, at Hominy, Okla., to cost about 


$21,000. 


OKLAHOMA-SOUTHWESTERN.—This company contemplates ex- 
tending its lines from Nuyaka, Okla., to Henryetta, a distance of 
12 miles. The project will involve the construction of 10 bridges, 
including one 110 ft. steel span, and the remainder of wood with 
lengths from 50 to 200 ft. The company plans to let contracts 
for the grading and will lay the track with company forces 
The estimated cost of the project is $600,000. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—This company is receiving bids for the con- 
struction of a frame freight and passenger station at Clifford, 
Mich. 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. F. Clarke has been appointed chief land surveyor of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at Toronto, effective 
December 1. Mr. Clarke will report to the legal department. 


Robert Crosbie, whose appointment as comptroller of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle was announced in the Railway 
Age of November 26 (page 953), was born May 2, 1882, at Dal- 
beattie, Scotland. He 
was educated in the 
public schools, high 
school and business 
college at Dalbeattie 
and first entered rail- 
way service with the 
Glasgow & South 
Western (Scotland) in 
1889. In 1906 Mr. Cros- 
bie came to Montreal 
to become interline 
traffic accountant for 
the Grand Trunk. From 
1908 to 1910 he was a 
general accountant for 
the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at 
New York and Scran- 
ton, Pa. In 1910 he be- 
came an accountant for 
the Spokane, Portiand 
& Seattle at Portland, 
Ore., and the following year was placed in charge of general 
accounts. In 1918 he was appointed assistant comptroller 
and, during federal control, was given full charge of corporate 
accounts. He remained in this position until his appointment 
as comptroller. 





R. Crosbie 


Executive 


R. C. Vaughan, assistant to the president of the Canadian 
National, has been appointed vice-president in charge of pur- 
chase and stores, with headquarters at Toronto, effective 
December 1. 


P. C. Byrne, whose election as vice-president and general 
manager of the Alabama & North Western was announced 
in the Railway Age of November 19 (page 905), was born 
March 2, 1885, at Bluff Springs, Fla. He was educated at the 
Barton Academy and at a business college. He began his 
railroad career in 1906 as a stenographer for the Central of 
Georgia at Mobile, Ala. From 1907 to 1909 he was chief 
clerk to a superintendent of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
During the following year he was employed by the Atlanta 
Joint Terminal as a stenographer and as a telegraph operator. 
In 1910 he entered the service of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern as secretary to the president and the same year was 
appointed chief clerk. In 1912 he was promoted to division 
superintendent and in 1913 to general superintendent of the 
Alabama & North Western, which position he held at the 
time of his recent election. 


Albert C. Mann, whose clection as vice-president in charge 
of purchases and stores of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of 
December 10 (page 1046), was born at Effingham, IIL, on 
September 1, 1881. He entered railway service in January, 
1900, as a stenographer in the office of the commercial agent 
of the Illinois Central at St. Louis, Mo., and soon became 
bill of lading clerk. In February, 1902, he was appointed 
secretary to the general agent, and four months later was 
transferred to Chicago as secretary and chief clerk to the 


coal traffic manager. 


In June, 1904, Mr. Mann was assigned - 
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to the purchasing department as secretary to the purchasing 


agent, and was subsequently price clerk and chief clerk in 
that department. He was promoted to assistant purchasing 
agent in January, 1912, but left the service of the IIlinois 


Central in May of that year, when appointed purchasing 
agent of the Central of Georgia, with headquarters at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. He returned to the Illinois Central in Sep- 
tember, 1913, to become purchasing agent, a position which 
he held until March, 1918. At that time he accompanied 
C. H. Markham, of the Illinois Central, when the latter was 
appointed director of the Southern Region by the United 
States Railroad Administration, being connected with the 
department of purchases and stores of the Southern Region. 
Since July 1, 1919, Mr. Mann has been vice-president of the 
International Steel Corporation, with headquarters at New 


York. 


Operating 


F. H. Wagner has been apointed assistant trainmaster of 
the Philadelphia & Reading with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


W. H. Ogborn has been appointed general manager of the 
Dayton, Toledo & Chicago, with headquarters at Dayton, 


Ohio, effective December 15. 


H. C. May, general manager of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville with headquarters at Lafayette, Ind., has re- 
signed, effective December 15. 


S. Williams has been appointed trainmaster on the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Las Vegas, Nev., 
succeeding J. P. Fitzpatrick, who has been assigned to other 
duties. 


R. King, acting superintendent on the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Saskatoon, Sask., has been appointed 
superintendent, with the same headquarters, succeeding W. R. 
Munro, who has been transferred, effective December 3. 


J. A. Moran, assistant superintendent on the St. Louis-San 
l‘rancisco, with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., has been 
transferred to Neodesha, Kansas, succeeding E. E. Carter, 
whose promotion to superintendent of terminals, with head- 
quarters at West Tulsa, Okla., was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 15 (page 679). 


R. B. Turney, division superintendent on the Michigan 
Central, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed passenger trainmaster, with the same headquarters, 
effective November 4, succeeding E. P. Herlehy, who has been 
assigned to other duties. M. T. Wright, superintendent of 
Detroit passenger terminal, with headquarters at Detroit, 
succeeds Mr. Turney, the Detroit passenger terminal and 
Detroit division having been consolidated. 


H. H. Vance, superintendent of the Southern with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the Southern district with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding J. W. Wassum, who has been transferred 
as general superintendent of the Southeastern district with 
headquarters at Macon, Ga. Mr. Wassum succeeds F. P. 
Pelter, who has been transferred to the Southwestern district 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., succeeding W. T. 
Caldwell, resigned. O. K. Cameron, superintendent of the 
Memphis division with headquarters at Sheffield, Ala., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Vance, and L. H. Woodall, terminal superintendent 
at Jacksonville, Fla., succeeds Mr. Cameron. These appoint- 
ments are effective December 1. 


Traffic 


R. H. Ludham has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at Richmond, Va. 


V. Schaffenburg, assistant general freight agent on the 
Texas & Pacific, has resigned to become traffic manager of 
the Myles Salt Company, Ltd. Mr. Schaffenburg’s new head- 
quarters will be at New Orleans, La. 
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E. E. Shumate has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Norfolk & Western, with headquarters at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., effective November 1. 


V. L. Campbell has been appointed general agent of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at Brockton, Campello 
and Montello, Mass., effective December 10. 


R. Macsherry has been appointed assistant general freight 
and passenger agent of the Lehigh & New England with 
headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa. M. A. Gangawer has been 
appointed chief of the tariff bureau. These appointments are 
effective December 15. 


J. L. Scott, general agent on the Western Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been transferred to 
San Francisco, Cal., succeeding R. V. Crowder, who has re- 
signed to become associated with the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, effective December 10. E. R. Jennings succeeds 
Mr. Scott. 


A. J. Dickinson, assistant general passenger agent on the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to passenger traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding C. E. Stone, whose retirement was 
announced in the Railway Age of October 22 (page 728). 
E. H. Wilde, assistant general passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, has been promoted to general passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters, and F. T. Holmes, general 
agent, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., succeeds Mr. 
Wilde. The appointments were effective December 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. W. Williams, assistant to the chief engineer of the 
Southern with headquarters at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed engineer of maintenance of way and structures of 
the Southwestern district with headquarters at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., succeeding M. J. Connerton, resigned, effective De- 
cember 1. 


George Cottingham, Jr., roadmaster on the Northern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Carrington, N. D., has been pro- 
moted to engineer maintenance of way of the Eastern di- 
vision of the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, effective December 7, succeeding H. Wilson, whose 
appointment as trainmaster on the Denver & Rio Grande, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo., was announced in the 
Railway Age of October 22 (page 728). 


H. G. Morgan, office engineer in the signal department of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to signal engineer, effective December 1, succeed- 
ing W. M. Vandersluis, who has been appointed secretary of 
the Illinois Central Electrification Commission—Chicago 
Terminals. Mr. Morgan was born in Huntington, Ind., in 
1883. He was educated at Purdue University, receiving a de- 
gree in electrical engineering in 1904. His first technical ex- 
perience was with the Bell Telephone Company, where he 
held a position as service inspector for three years. In 1907 
he entered the service of the Illinois Central as a draftsman 
in the signal department, remaining until 1909, when he ac- 
cepted an appointment as chief draftsman in the signal de- 
partment of the Chicago & North Western. In 1910 he was 
appointed assistant engineer with the General Railway Signal 
Company at Rochester, N. Y., a position which he held until 
1913. In that year he returned to the Illinois Central as office 
engineer in the signal department, where he served until 
1914, when he was transferred to the valuation department as 
pilot signal engineer. In September, 1917, he was promoted 
to signal engineer to fill a vacancy left by W. M. Vandersluis, 
who had entered military service. Upon the return of Mr. 
Vandersluis from service Mr. Morgan resumed his duties as 
office engineer. 


Purchasing and Stores 


J. B. Fowler has been appointed division storekeeper on the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., ef- 
fective December 1. 
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H. B. Smith has been appointed fuel agent of the Kansas 
City Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., ef- 
fective December 10, succeeding B. B. Brain, who has been 
promoted to purchasing agent. 


L. Lavoie, assistant general purchasing agent of the Cana- 
dian National with headquarters at Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent with the same headquarters, 
effective December 1, succeeding E. Laugham, who is retiring 
from active service. 


Special 


A. L. Green, who has been appointed special representative, 
freight claim prevention, American Railway Association, with 
headquarters at Chicago, effective December 1, was employed 
in the freight claim department of the New York Central for 
20 years previous to his recent appointment. When the gov- 
ernment took over the railroads Mr. Green was serving as 
assistant to the freight claim agent of the New York Cen- 
tral, and during the period of federal control he served as 
secretary to the regional director’s Committee on Freight 
Claims, and as secretary of the Association of Railroad Chiefs 
of Police. Subsequently he was associated with the Eastern 
Claim Conference, as secretary, and served as regional claim 
agent of the United States Railroad Administration, with 
headquarters at New York. 


J. Marshall, who has been appointed special representative, 
freight claim prevention, American Railway Association, with 
headquarters at Chicago, effective December 1, was born in 
April, 1879, at Collinsville, Ill., and entered railroad service 
in 1891 as a messenger in the commercial office of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas at St. Louis, Mo. In 1896 he was 
transferred to the local freight office of the Katy, where 
he served during the next seven years as press boy, tracer 
clerk, check clerk and chief claim clerk. In December, 1904, 
Mr. Marshall was made claim investigator in the freight claim 
department, and later was promoted to chief of the lawsuit 
and live stock claim bureau. In February, 1909, he was ap- 
pointed traveling freight claim agent, with headquarters at 
Parsons, Kan., a position which he held until January, 1914, 
when he was made freight claim agent for the Texas lines and 
transferred to Dallas. Another promotion, in April, 1917, 
made Mr. Marshall superintendent of claim prevention of the 
system, with headquarters at Dallas. When the system was 
divided between separate federal managers during govern- 
ment control, he resumed his duties as freight claim agent 
of the Texas lines and was serving in this position at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


Fred E. Winburn, who has been appointed special repre- 
sentative, in freight claim prevention, for the American Rail- 
road Association, with headquarters at Chicago, effective 
December 1, was born at Gainesville, Ga., on May 28, 1874, 
and entered railroad service in December, 1893, in the local 
freight agency of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at 
Atlanta, Ga. In January, 1904, he entered the office of the 
freight claim agent of the Atlanta & West Point, and was 
promoted to freight claim agent of that road in 1908. He 
served in that position until January, 1914, when he was pro- 
moted to general claim agent of the Atlanta & West Point, 
the Western of Alabama, and the Georgia. When the rail- 
roads were placed under government control, Mr. Winburn 
was made assistant general claim agent, with jurisdietion 
over the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Atlanta & 
West Point, the Western of Alabama, the Georgia, and the 
Charleston & Western Carolina. When the roads were re- 
turned to private control he was appointed auditor of the 
Atlanta & West Point and the Western of Alabama. Mr. 
Winburn served as secretary of the Southeastern Claim Con- 
ference from January, 1908, until 1918. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Freight Claim Association in June, 1917, and 
served in that capacity until October 1, 1918. He was also 
a member of the Committee on Marking, Packing and Han- 
dling of Freight of the American Railway Association, and a 
member of the executive committee of the American Perish- 
able Freight Association. 











